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MY ROUND TOWER IN THE WEST. 





WHEN the wings of sunset hover 
On the purple hills of even, 
And the golden light looks backward 
To number the stars of heaven ; 
When the heart of the whole world weary 
Turns dumbly to God for rest, 
As the reaper turns to his cottage, 
And the child to its mother's breast, 
I sit in the ruined casement 
Of my round tower in the west. 


Slant splendors of oriels faded 
In mosaics dimly lie, 
And a banner of ivy signals 
To the black rooks sailing high ; 
Strange suns to the turret creeping 
Beckon with fitful gleams, 
Till neither of morn or midnight 
The light in my casement seems ; 
‘Tis the glow of a haunted palace, 
Lighting the land of dreams ! 


An owl has flown to the rafters, 
And steadfastly gazes down 

On felic, and rust of armor, 
And dust of a kingly crown: 

There are whispers of wilding breezes, 
And glints of a sunny sky ; 

Hope flings to the morn her tresses, 
And at noon love wanders by, 

But there dwell in the ivy shadows 
Only the owl and I. 


He is priest of a tear-stained missal, 
And droneth a weird ‘‘ To-whoo! 
Memories rich and olden, 
Memories sweet for two!" 
Though gayer guests may grieve me, 
And snows lie down on the lea, 
Though summer friends flit homeward 
As the lark flies over the sea, 
And the smile of hope dissemble, 
Yet the owl is true to me. 


He calls, and the voiceless pageant 
Of a vision glideth by — 
Faces of lords and ladies 
That in silent chambers lie ; 
Bursts of forgotten music 
Winnow the waveless air ; 
Ghosts of unquiet glory, 
Glimmer of jeweled hair, 
And the dawns and damps of ages 
Are wavering everywhere. 


My friar in gray hath keeping 
Of lovelier things than these, 

Safe hid in a ruby casket, 
That opens to soundless keys: 

A ring from the hands that vanished 
Like snowflakes over the sea; 

An hour that gathered the perfume 
Of the sweetest things that be ; 

These were nothing to another — 
They are all the world to me! 


The owl is a rare magician ; 
He locks in his sombre breast 
All secrets of things divinest : 
When day dies out of the west, 
He shows me the wee, round faces 
Framed in by a cottage wall, 
And the floss of tangled ringlets 
That on cottage pillows fall, 
And this, in my round tower olden, 
Is the tenderest dream of all. 


If a pilgrim, worn and weary, 
Would fain in our palace lie, 
We spread him a royal banquet, 

My senechal gray and I; 

I sing to my lute in the casement 
Old songs that he deemeth best, 
And show him the moss and lichens 

Where the sunshine loves to rest, 
Till he half-forgets the shadows 
Of my round tower in the west. 


When my dusky walls grow dreary, 
I follow some rover far 
Where the Crescent pales in splendor, 
Or watch by the clear North Star; 
In cathedrals grand and solemn 
The moonlight of marble gleams, 
And the Soul that stood by the masters 
Through choral and picture streams, 
Till the marvelous kings of story 
Arise in my land of dreams. 











. From old worlds waxing and waning 

To the worlds of time's gray dawn, 

A stately. mirage is lifted 
As the caravan struggles on ; 

I press for the shadow of palm-trees 
Stretching across the sands, 

Past pyramid piles of princes 
I flit through the hoary lands, 

And bow in a kindling glory 
Where the cross of Judea stands. 


Sometimes I go from my casement 
Down into the human sea, 

With its waves in the sunlight lifting, 
And heavings of agony ; 

In the swelling of mighty surges 
Crown jewels are lost and won; 

There are towers agleam with signals 
For the good that must be done, 

And God keeps watch for the boatmen 
That sail to the setting sun. 


Then a tangle of casques and lances 
Illumines the purple west, 
And the winds toss plume and favor, 
Each borne on a knightly crest ; 
Right royally prance the squadrons 
As their pennons rise and fall, 

But it may be the steed that paceth 
Leaps first at the bugle call, 

And the knight that rideth plumeless 
Is the bravest knight of all. 


One weareth a crimson token, 
Another a knot of blue; 
One battles for gain and glory, 
And one to be strong and true; 
If he wins when the foe is flying 
I fling a glove for his crest, — 
If he raiseth a woman failing, 
With a little one on her breast, 
I write his name in the casement 
Of my round tower in the west. 


When the gloom of the combat deepens, 
I list for a bugle call, 

And my heart keeps watch for the colors 
Of the dearest knight of all; 

And oh! to stand when he wavers 
With true love's clearer sight, 

And oh! when my knight is fallen, 
To kiss his forehead white, 

To comfort him when he calleth, 
And bear him into the light! 


The refrain of an old, old idyl, 
Still conquers the kings of war, 
And women will lean enchanted 
From the towers of faith afar ; 
And because love's loss is sweeter 
Than its glory but half-confessed, 
You may know the brave knight found me 
In the dream I love the best, 
When the ow! looks out from the casement 
Of my round tower in the west. 
—Annie Herbert. 
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A LITTLE FOOL. 

FLORENCE REED was the little fool, and Julia Wil- 
lis, her cousin, it was who called her so. You can 
judge between them if you like: it isa story that will 
not take long in the telling. 
Florence — or Florry, for nobody ever dreamed of 
calling her any thing else — Florry Reed was not in 
the least what one would call a beauty; but then she 
had the softest eyes and the sweetest lips in the 
world. Something at least to that effect Charley 
Dennis had been heard to declare, and it is very 
much to be believed that he spoke as one who should 
know on this subject. 
The two had been lovers for quite a while; lovers 
in the bud, as one may say, and everybody knows 
that the bud is the sweetest part of the whole blos- 
som-season. The practical, common-place stage of 
declaration had not yet been reached; it was the 
time of broken hints and secret hand-pressures, of 
stolen kisses and general felicity. Florry walked on 
air, and forgot that it was not her native element, till 
one unlucky day the clouds melted undé@r her feet, 
and let her down to earth again with a rude thump. 
It was the day of a celebration given in Blackville 
to commemorate some event perfectly uninteresting 
to the world at large, but of the very last importance 
in the eyes of the Blackvillians. For, though Black- 
ville was a little place, its inhabitants were men and 
women very much like other people, and measured 
the universe on the Blackville yardstick after the 
orthodox and proper fashion. 
The festivity, beginning with an oration, ended 
with a pic-nic in a grove just outside the town, a 
magnificent maple grove, whose violet-scented soli- 








of hardware and the popping of ginger-beer corks. 
Charley Dennis and Florry were there together, as 
they were together everywhere. But unfortunately 
for Florry, Miss Adela Brent was there also. 

This young lady was not Blackville-born. She 
came from a much larger town, a town which would 
have turned up its nose very high indeed at poor little 
Blackville, had it happened to be aware of its exist- 
ence at all. For which reason, the Blackviilians nat- 
urally looked with admiring awe upon it and all that 
pertained to it. Miss Adela, then, being a visitor just 
arrived among them, her dééé@¢ was an event second 
only to the great event commemorated by the day. 
She was not prettier than half their own girls there 
present, but she was wholly unlike them in dress and 
style: in a word, she was something new; and if nov- 
elty is one of the greatest of all charms anywhere, it 
certainly is not the least so in a small country town 
where a wholesome fear of his neighbor holds each 
in decent restraint. So all eyes were fastened on the 
stranger, when, at a rather late hour, she made her 
appearance on the ground, which in nowise discom- 
posed her. She settled herself and her flounces, gave 
a final toss to the frizzy wilderness surmounting her 
little head, and, turning back her fan-parasol, looked 
around her with much the air with which a traveler, 
stranded among savages, might observe their barbar- 


ous customs. 


The first of the natives on whom her glances 


chanced to rest, were Florry and Charley, and she 


vouchsafed them a prolonged examination, under 
which Florry’s eyes fell and her color rose; where- 
upon Adela, who had already mentally inventoried 
her as pretty, but deplorably without style, regarded 
her anew, with amused compassion, as a girl who 
could actually blush for being looked at! 

Charley did not blush, though. On the contrary, 
he returned the gaze with one which might have 
abashed some girls. But Miss Brent was a young 
lady not easily abashed, and if the very evident ad- 
miration in the handsome savage’s black eyes affected 
her in any way, it was certainly neither to embarrass 
nor offend her. That was plain from the manner in 
which she received his advances later; else the two 
would not have made so rapid an acquaintance, nor 
have been missing when, by-and-by, a stroll through 
the grove was proposed, so that Florry was obliged 
to put up with the escort of her cousin Fred Willis, a 
necessity considerably more agreeable to him than 
to her. 

Oh, what a cloudy ending for a day that had begun 
all sunshine! Florry wondered piteously, when, the 
festival at an end, they drove back through the even- 
ing together, could this be the same Charley, who, 
on that very road, only a few hours before, had said — 
well, it was not so much what he had said as the way, 
and especially the look, with which he had said it, — 
could this be the same, this abstracted individual 
who had to keep rousing himself out of some revery 
over—what? The charms of Miss Adela Brent? 
Florry greatly feared it. 

Yes, that was it. New brooms sweep clean, and 
Miss Adela’s flounces and frizzes had swept Charley 
quite away from his moorings. In a week, she could 
turn him round her little finger; in another, he had 
as completely deserted “the softest eyes and sweet- 
est lips,” as if that and many a like speech had been 
but empty air. 

If Florry had been a heroine, she would probably 
have broken her heart; have taken to writing poetry 
and reducing her weight at the rate of a pound a day. 
But then she was not a bit of a heroine; an army of 
little brothers and sisters to attend to left her no 
time for poetry-writing, while Blackville, although, as 
before stated, an insignificant place, had a bracing 
mountain air which forced people to eat in spite of 
themselves. So Florry, occupied with small frocks 
and stockings, did not lose her pretty color or round- 
ness, and if there were sometimes tears in the “ soft- 
est eyes,” and sighs on the “ sweetest lips,” why, that 
is only what is happening every day to eyes and lips 
that are neither soft ‘nor sweet. 

No, Florry had no notion of sitting for a picture 
of despair. She had a stout little heart of her own, 
as brave as it was warm, and whatever the trial, she 
“grinned and bore it,’””"— metaphorically speaking ; 
Nature, in bestowing on her a pair of dimples, hav- 
ing put the grin sardonic out of her power. It was 
very hard, very provoking, very cruel of Charley, no 
doubt, but still it was Charley, and she was not going 
to make an outcry against him. That‘was Florry’s 
way of looking at it; there are such people now and 








tudes it was almost a sin to profane with the clatter | then in this medley of a world. 
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But her cousin Julia, Fred Willis’s sister, was quite 
of another mind. Julia was a young lady who had 
opinions and liked to speak them. She considered 
that Charley Dennis was behaving himself in a weak, 
wicked, and altogether disgraceful manner, which 
Florry was bound to resent; and this quite apart from 
her pet plan of making a match between her cousin 
and her brother, for Julia, if prejudiced, was honest. 
So she had no mercy for the truant Charley, abusing 
him as often and as openly as Florry’s reserve would 
allow, till one day the barrier broke down, and let 
the full tide of her wrath sweep over. 

Fred was describing a party of the previous even- 
ing, at which neither of the girls had been present. 

“I suppose fat Miss Brent was there as large as 
life?”’ said Julia, whose habit it was to use the pro- 
noun of censure in referring to Adela. 

“Yes, she was there,” answered Fred, and laughed 
to himself for a moment. Then, aloud, “The fool 
Charley Dennis makes of himself with that girl!” he 
said. 

“And what he can see in her!” exclaimed Julia. 
“She’s no beauty, certainly.” : 

“Oh, as to that, she’s pretty enough,” said her 
brother — masculine and feminine eyes are so apt to 
see this matter differently —“ but as out-and-out a 
little flirt as ever I saw. Friend Charley ’ll find him- 
self at the end of his string one of these days, or I’m 
much mistaken.” 

“And serve him right!” pronounced Julia, with 
vicious emphasis. 

“Why serve him right?” here unexpectedly put in 
Florry, with more spirit than was usual to her soft 
voice. “Why should anybody object to Charley’s 
waiting on Miss Brent, if he likes?” 

“Oh, if it suits him, 7’ve nothing to say against it, 
I’m sure,” was all Julia could say in answer. Each 
one of the three knew quite well what had been 
meant by his being served right, and each knew that 
the others knew, but still it was the thing to ignore 
it in Fred's presence, so Julia could only look the 
pins and needles she longed to speak. 

But the moment Fred was gone, she indemnified 
herself for this forced clemency. She pounced down 
on Florry, and never left her till she had worried her 
into tears and confession. Then she paused, half in 
triumph, half in pity. 

“Now, don’t be a goose, Florry,” she said, sooth- 
ingly, tapping the bit of flushed cheek not hidden in 
the clasped hands, “if there ever was a man worth 
crying about, I’m sure it isn’t Charley Dennis.” 

Florry made no reply to this, but she lifted her 
head and set some stitches rather blindly in the em- 
broidered frock on her lap. But it is lucky that 
Master Harry, for whom it was destined, was not a 
connoisseur in fine needle-work, else it is to be 
feared that that cotton rose-spray would have been a 
thorn in his side so long as any thing remained of it. 

“Depend upon it, Florry,” resumed Julia, after a 
pause, “you're well rid of him, if you only would 
think so. A man that don’t know his own mind bet- 
ter than that! Why, I do believe it’s a full month 
since he has set his foot inside this house —he that 
used to be in and out, till I was fairly sick of the 
sight of him. I only wish,” went on Julia with en- 
ergy, ‘‘he would come again, just once, just to see 
how much difference it makes to us—and I declare,” 
she broke off abruptly, looking out of the window, 
which she faced, “if there he isn’t this minute open- 
ing the gate! Well, the —what-you-call-him zs near 
when you talk about him, sure enough!” 

Charley it really was at the gate, and at the gate 
we will be impolite enough to leave him, while we 
explain how he came to be there just in the nick of 

time. 

It is a very common rural custom “to improve the 
shining hours ’”’ of the full moon, not, indeed, as “ doth 
the little busy bee,” but after a fashion quite as 
agreeable, if less industrious. Each Jack, with his 
chosen Jill beside him, bowls along the open country 
roads at a pace to be settled by his own taste and the 
powers of his horse. Now, the Blackville moon 
being just at present at the full, a jollification of this 
sort had been arranged for the morrow evening, and 
Charley accordingly took an early opportunity to 
make sure of Miss Adela Brent. 

But, if the truth must be told, Miss Adela was 
growing rather tired of this rustic homage. Add to 
which, that her own particular “young man” had 
just come from town to see her, and it will easily be 
perceived that Charley’s chances were not so good 
as he fondly imagined. The pair stood in the porch, 


comments which, if there be any truth in proverbs, 

should have made his ears tingle. 

“Oh! it is us Father Noah intends honoring with 

a visit,” remarked Mr. Walter Wilmington, when 

Charley’s “ark,” as the other had _ irreverently 

dubbed his carriage, drew up before the gate. “Am 

I to leave you to a /éte-a-téte, Adela?” 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake no!” answered Adela, “or 

he is such a bore” —(poor Charley !) — “he would 

stay forever!” 

So Charley waited in vain for Mr. Wilmington to 

go and give him a chance to make known his errand. 

At last, as it became evident that he did not intend 

going, and Charley could in decency wait no longer, 

he opened the subject with an introductory remark 

on the fineness of the weather. 

“Good weather for green things,” nonchalantly 
observed Mr. Wilmington, with a glance at Charley 
easily understood. 

“Especially the carrot crop,” returned Charley, 
with an equally intelligible look at his new acquaint- 
ance’s perfumed luxuriant locks, which undoubtedly 
did bear on the auburn. After which little exchange 
of civilities, Mr. Wilmington retired into the privacy 
of his segar-smoke, and Charley proceeded to make 
his request. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Miss Adela, languidly 
playing with her fan, “that sort of thing is so apt to 
be tiresome—don’t you think so?” Charley, who 
certainly had not thought she found that or any 
other sort of thing tiresome in his company, re- 
mained speechless, while she resumed, “I am afraid 
you really must excuse me this time — but I dare say, 
Mr. Dennis, Miss Florence Wells would be happy to 
go if you asked her.” 

The blood rushed to Charley’s face at this last piece 
of politeness, and he took his leave of the young lady, 
inwardly vowing that he would excuse her not only 
for that, but for all future time; that if she were to 
remain for the rest of her natural life in Blackville, 
she should be troubled with no more tiresome atten- 
tions from him. 

“Florry, indeed!’ he said to himself, indignantly. 
“She may sneer if she likes, but she’s not one-half 
so nice as Florry —and, take away the frizzes and 
flounces, I do believe not one-half so pretty!” 

He really did believe it, none the less that it was 
wounded vanity which had opened his eyes to the 
perception. And, with all his anger and mortifica- 
tion, there was mingled an odd sense of relief, which 
would seem to indicate that it was nothing deeper 
than his fancy which had been taken by Miss Brent. 

“What if I were to ask Florry?”’ his reflections 
went on. “Only it is so long since I’ve been near 
her. But, then, she’s such a sweet-tempered little 
thing. I’ve half a mind to risk it.” And the end 
of it was that he did risk it; and that was how he 
came to give Julia Willis occasion to quote a very 
unflattering old proverb on his behalf. And now, as 
he has waited at the gate quite long enough, we will 
let him in, and see how he fared within doors. 

It was an absurdly constrained interview. Neither 
Florry nor Charley felt equal to bearing the burden 
of the conversation. Julia cou!d have done it well 
enough, if she had chosen, but she would not. So 
there were meaningless remarks, interspersed with 
pauses longer than the code of well-regulated society 
admits. 

“It is quite a while since I was here,” blundered 
Charley after one of these, in sheer despair of any 
thing better to say. 

“T wonder what you are here for now?” retorted 
Julia, unable longer to keep silence, while Florry 
stitched as if for dear life. 

Charley could not very well answer the truth, and, 
not knowing what else to answer, he held his tongue. 
Julia, however, had no scruples to hold hers, which, 
moreover, at the best of times was apt to be an un- 
ruly member, so she said in her downright way, 

“I suppose that Miss Brent has had enough of 
you, and given you leave to remember old acquaint- 
ances at last.” 

This hit the case so exactly, that it left Charley 
without a single word to say for himself. Perceiving 
which, Julia laughed in scornful triumph, and, rising 
from her seat, added ironically, 

“It is hard to have to lose the pleasure of your 
society now that it is grown such a rarity, but I have 
an engagement, so I hope you will excuse me.” With 
which parting squib, and a whisper in passing — “ Be 
firm, Florry!’’—she left the room. And we can not 
do better than follow her. 





watching him as he approached, and indulging in 


rummaging of a chest of drawers, up-stairs — Julia, 
who guessed Charley’s errand well enough, waited for 
him to make it known and be gone. But never, 
surely, had a simple proposal for a drive taken such 
a while in the asking and refusing! Exactly how 
long she had to wait, Julia could not say, but a very 
long time, indeed, measured by her patience. Just as 
the last thread of that was giving way, she heard the 
outside door' close, and, flying to the window, saw 
Charley Dennis’s head bobbing in and out between 
the tall hollyhock borders. In less time than it takes 
to tell it, she was down in the parlor, where she 
found Florry still stitching away, as if the completion 
of six-year-old Harry’s frock was the one thing for 
which the whole universe was waiting. 

“Ah!” said Julia, exultantly, as she advanced, 
“revenge zs sweet, let the moralists say what they 
like! I haven’t seen you, I don’t know when, with 
such a nice color. Well, I hope you’ve sent Mr. 
Charley Dennis properly about his business? ” 
“N— no,” said Florry, with an increase of the nice 
color. 

“No!” repeated Julia, looking doubtfully at her, 
““what do you mean by‘No?’ What have you done, 
then — never promised to go with him, surely?” 
“I—I’ve promised to—marry him,” answered 
Florry, in a voice between laughing and crying. 
Julia dropped into the nearest seat. 

“Well, you are a little fool!” said she, when she 
could find her tongue. 

Was she not? But then, you see, she loved him; 
a poor excuse, no doubt; but the only one her his- 
torian can find to offer in her defense. 

— Kate Putnam Osgood. 


> 
THE DYING HOUND. 





THERE is something exceedingly touching and pa- 
thetic, far beyond the power of words to emphasize, 
in the striking picture of the dying hound, drawn by 
Mr. John S. Davis. The old man, whose long hair is 
white with the snows of many winters, has for a score 
of years tracked the deer, the panthers, and bears, 
which inhabit the great northern wilderness of the 
Empire State, in company with his faithful hound. 
With an old shot-gun which reminds one of the 
weapon Rip Van Winkle took with him into the 
Catskill Mountains, where he indulged in his long 
sleep, our hunter has been a perfect deer-slayer in his 
day, and knows every secret recess of the great 
woods. By torchlight and moonlight, in summer and 
winter, over the mountains and through the glades, 
the hunter’s faithful dog has been his constant com- 
panion, faithful beyond most human beings, and be- 
loved by his master with an affection too deep to be 
comprehended by those who find no companionship 
in the brute creation. Now the last chase is over, 
and the old dog is fast approaching the end of his 
earthly life—to find happy hunting-grounds here- 
after, let us hope. The old man bends down to 
grasp the hand of his dying friend. There is heart- 
felt sorrow depicted in the face of the hunter, and 
the dog is comforted in his last moments by the fact 
that his much-loved master is with him at the end. 
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FLIGHTS THROUGH FLORIDA. 








From the day Sebastian Cabot, with his father, 
John Cabot, coasted the whole eastern shore of what 
is now known as Florida, a State as large as the whole 
of New England, in the year 1497, to the present 
time, this land of sunny skies, wild flowers, and songs 
of birds perennial, has possessed great attractions for 
people dwelling amid the chilling winds and frosts of 
more northern lands. The early history of Florida is 
full of interest, romantic, poetic, and deeply tragic. 
An aged Spaniard, Juan Ponce de Leon, sailed from 
Porto Rico, in 1512, to search in this land for the 
fountain of immortal youth. Landing on Easter Sun- 
day, which day the Spaniards call Pascua Florida, and 
being charmed with the beautiful wild flowers, he 
called the land Florida. Disappointed in his search 
for the fountain, he continued to look for gold and 
precious gems. 

Closely following this aged man came De Soto, 
with a large expedition, flushed with his successes in 
Peru. Of undaunted courage, he fought the Indians, 
and pushed his way to the Mississippi River. Thirty 
years later, French Huguenots founded a colony at 
St. Augustine, only to be inhumanly slaughtered by 
the Spaniards under Menendez, who in turn were 
massacred by the French under De Gourgues, “ not 





Having proceeded to fulfill her engagement — the 


because they were Spaniards, but because they were 
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traitors, robbers, and murderers.” 
awful events took place at or near the mouth of the 
St. John’s River, so admirably illustrated in the full- 
page picture of “ Moonrise on the Coast,” by the pen- 
cil of Mr. J. D. Woodward, who has made an exten- 
sive tour of Florida and brought away a portfolio full 
of sketches. This river is, in many respects, the 
most remarkable one in North America. It has its 
source in the Everglades of Central and Southern 
Florida, and after running due north for two hundred 
miles, it abruptly turns eastward to the ocean, which 
it finds after cutting through a bleak and sandy coast. 
The beach along this coast is a very beautiful one, 
composed of dazzling white sand, hard as marble, and 
stretching down to. St. Augustine, forty miles away. 
The mouth of this river is blocked by a sand bar, 
which can only be crossed by vessels at full tide. 
The wrecks of several can be seen in this vicinity, 
one of which was a United States war ship. The 








SILVER SPRING, FLORIDA. — J. D. Woopwarp. 


Some of these | only vegetation visible is a jungle of sun-burnt, wind- | 


blasted palmettos, reaching a height of twenty-five 
feet. The tops of these trees are sometimes cut off 
and boiled like a vegetable, being known on the local 
bills of fare as “palmetto cabbage.” Vast numbers 
of sea-fowls congregate here, and a little way up the 
river lazy alligators of varying sizes bask motionless 
on the banks. A few half-breed fishermen live in 
huts which have a constant struggle with the sand 
to prevent being swallowed up, and the light-house 
keeper’s and inspector’s houses constitute the rest of 
the settlement, save the old and new light-houses, 
the ruins of the former being shown in the illustra- 
tion. Three light-houses have been built upon the 
shifting sands at the mouth of the St. John’s River. 
The site of the first one is now covered with water, 
forty feet from the shore; the second one, seen in 
the picture, is a brick structure, painted white, now 


in ruins, as it has long since been abandoned for the | 








new light-house, a handsome and solid structure a 
quarter of a mile further inland. 

Sailing up the St. John’s River, calling to mind the 
Seminoles who once lived in the surrounding swamps, 
with their brave chiefs, Coa-cou-chee, Osceola, and 
Little Cloud, the traveler passes Jacksonville, Hiber- 
nia, Magnolia, Palatka, and other places, yearly 
growing in favor with the Northern tourist as winter 
resorts, until the mouth of the mysterious and strange 
Ocklawaha River is reached, twenty miles from Pa- 
latka. With its source in the Everglades of Southern 
Florida, this stream runs in a tortuous manner west- 
ward and southward, passing through occasional 
lakes, for a distance of two hundred miles. It is nav- 
igable for half this distance. The channel is narrow, 
but very deep, and has no banks save such as are in- 
dicated by “blazed ” marks on the trunks of tall trees. 
The hull of the steamer goes bumping along against 
cypress trees, while the branches of the dense, over- 
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hanging foliage sweep the upper deck so continually 
no one can remain there with safety. Strange sights 
constantly meet the eye, and strange sounds fall 
upon the ear. The tree-tops and tangled vines inter- 
lace, innumerable birds swarm in the air, huge and 
numberless reptiles crawl in the waters, and solid 
patches of flowers in bloom, half a mile in length, 
stretch through the swamp. Turkey-buzzards, snake- 
birds, white cranes, wild ducks, herons, loons, and 
hundreds of smaller birds infest the woods, filling the 
air with grand oratorios, or inexplicable chatter. 
Some distance up this strange river is the famed 
Silver Spring, a great, deep, surprisingly clear basin 
of water, which boils up from the bowels of the earth 
with much force, forming a river one hundred feet in 
width, which in the course of seven miles forms a 
junction with the Ocklawaha. This spring is seventy 











A HUMMOCK, FLORIDA.—J. D. WooDWARD. 


feet deep, as clear as crystal, fresh and cool. At one 
time, it is supposed, an Indian village of six thousand 
inhabitants clustered around it. Theold boat shown 
by the artist was the very primitive craft in which he 
made his tour, at the rate of five milesan hour. Orig- 
inally a steam saw-mill, which failed to do a paying 
business, its owner placed the boiler upon a flat 
boat, fitted up a paddle-wheel, and threw together 
the craft which now runs as a trading-vessel, and for 
the accommodation of those who dwell in the swamp. 

The last illustration of this series is a beautiful one 
of what is known as a hummock, a term applied to 
fertile and timbered lands in Florida. Oaks, mag- 
nolias, laurels, wild fig-trees, and others, usually grow 
in these lands, which are of the best description for 
general purposes. General Winfield Scott, when in 
Florida, wrote of the hummock as an “emerald 








island,” in the midst of a desert of sands and fir- 
trees. The orange, the lemon, hundreds of varieties 
of flowers and fruit-trees, grow on the hummock, 
while pure springs of water bubble up from the 
ground. “As you approach the land of promise,” 
continues the General, “you see spread before you 
one of the most imposing, and at the same time beau- 
tiful scenes in nature. A luxuriant soil, extending 
perhaps for many miles, is covered with every variety 
of the laurel and other evergreen trees and shrubs, 
while in the midst, towering above them all, grows 
the stately magnolia, the surrounding atmosphere 
redolent with its delicious flowers. Who can describe 
the many beautiful rills, flowing over white sand, 
which spring from the feet of these giants of the for- 
est, to traverse the hummocks, and lose themselves 
in the pine woods?” 
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THE SIGHTLESS EYE. 
THAT sightless eye ! —it has haunted me long; 
It has stirred me with feelings strange and strong; 
Ay, something the world would call.deformed 
A fresher spot in my heart has warmed ! 


So white was the brow — so brown the hair — 
So sad and sweet were look and air! 

So well I knew that the forehead pale 

A quick pang hid in the silken veil! 


So sadly its mate of hazel gray 
Looked up with a glance that seemed to say, 





In a pleading trust and a shrinking fear, 
‘*T am not beautiful: no, look here!” 


I do not know —I shall never know — 
What dire mishap or what sudden blow 
Has dimmed that star of her maiden sky 
I shall never ask, till the day I die. 


But more lovely far than she would have been 
Had the dim orb flashed beside its twin, — 

She has crept to my heart as children have done ; 
There is beauty lost, but feeling won. 


Oh, brown-haired girl ! —if we meet again, 

Never drop the veil with that shudder of pain ! 

For a love that is blent with pity, may make 

Such a cord as no time or change can break ! 

— Henry Morford. 
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A VISIT TO ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 





After the German of Eckstein. 





WISHING to become acquainted with the authors 
of the “Histoire d’un Conscrit de 1813,’’ I asked a 
friend to procure for me a letter of introduction. 





“Why this ceremony?”’ he replied; “I know sev- 
eral persons who are quite intimate with Erckmann- 
Chatrian— but you do not need a letter of intro- 
duction. I'll give you some advice. Chatrian has 
a position in the office of the Strasbourg Railway. 
Go and introduce yourself. The two writers are so 
unconstrained and patriarchal in their manners, that 
this will be the best way to accomplish your object.” 

The next morning I rode to the depot, and making 
my way through a labyrinth of rooms and corridors, 
soon reached the office where Alexander Chatrian, 
at a salary of a thousand francs per month, superin- 
tends the bond and security business of the railway. 

The bird had flown. ‘“M.Chatrian went to déjedner 
five minutes ago,” said one of the clerks. Thought 
I, ‘So much the better.” Asked where M. Chatrian 
breakfasted, and also begged the clerk for a short 
description of his chief. 

“O, you need only mention his name — every child 
knows him,” was the reply. 

I knew enough. Ten minutes later I was in Duval’s 
“€établissements de bouillon,” and in reply to my 
question a servant pointed out a side table, where a 
little man, with a high brow and dark, curly hair, was 
trying to dispose of a broiled chicken. His clear-cut 
features, the dark eyes, and the military mustache, 
at once attracted my attention. He was carelessly, 
yet well dressed, and around the neck he wore a tie 
d la Byron. 

I do not recollect what words I used on first ad- 
dressing him; but this is sure, that in a few minutes 
we were engaged, in what was to me, at least, a most 
interesting conversation. I told M. Chatrian that I 
had the audacious intention of obtaining from him 
enlightenment in regard to a psychological riddle. 
“Our German critics,” I continued, “ maintain that 
joint authorship can not produce artistic unity, and 
yet this is found in your-works. In every line we see 
the same style, the same individuality; we never 
think that it is mosaic-work — how is that possible ?”’ 

Chatrian smiled. “That is possible whenever a 
complete identity in moral, political, religious, and 
artistic ideas is established between the two co-work- 
ers; that is possible when both care more for the 
work of art than for their individual fame; that is 
possible when one, with entire self-renunciation, 
subordinates himself to the other, and never, because 
of personal vanity, maintains an opinion when his 
judgment tells him that his companion’s view is most 
correct.” 

“We were,” he continued, “born and raised under 
the same circumstances; the same light has bathed 
our eyes, the same scenery, the same people, have 
influenced us; a friendship of over twenty years has 
gradually removed all differences, and if any dissimi- 
larities should remain, they are made ineffective by 
real devotion to our work.” 

This was all that I could get out of Chatrian. I 
had had almost similar views on the subject, but 
these vague allusions did not solve the riddle. Cha- 
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trian evidently did not care to say much. Upon ex- 
pressing to him my surprise that he had leisure to 
attend to his duties at the railway, he replied: “ My 
work there consists in seeing others work. Besides, 
I have my private room to which I can retire at any 
moment.” Chatrian’s reticence only increased my 
curiosity. Despite frequent hints, I could not obtain 
any information in regard to the ways and means of 
their mutual literary activity. Although I told him 
that I desired to soon publish the result of our con- 
versation in a German newspaper, ‘twas of no use, 
for when he arose and wished me a pleasant after- 
noon, I was in the dark as much as ever. 

While Chatrian is busy in Paris “seeing others 


| work,” Erckmann wields the pen at their villa at 


Raincy. To me Chatrian described his intellectual 
twin-brother as a “ bear,” who rarely received visit- 
ors. “Be careful,” he said, “the servant will say 
‘Monsieur est sorti,’ and then you'll have it.” Jour- 
nalism makes a business of curiosity, and I was not 
frightened by this mysterious warning. An hour 
later I was at Raincy, a most beautiful little town on 
the Strasbourg road, a few miles from Paris. 

The country house of the “two inseparables,” as 
they are often called, is not far from the depot. 
Surrounded by chestnut and beech trees, the two- 
story villa is the centre of a charming picture. 

I stepped to the garden door and rang. A pleas- 
ant-faced donne opened, who told me that M. Erck- 
mann was very much engaged. I sent in my card 
with these words written on it: ‘“Désire voir M. 
Erckmann pour une minute et demie.” 

In a very short time a man came out, who seemed 
to be benevolence personified. A vigorous, rather 
stout figure, of middle height, with a shining, bald 
head, and a broad, rosy, full-moon face; the small 
gray eyes beaming with youthful fire —this was Emil 
Erckmann, as he came up to me. Though an entire 
stranger, he cordially returned my greeting. 

The pen behind his ear showed that I had dis- 
turbed him in his work, and asking pardon for doing 
so, I at once mentioned the object of my visit. I told 
him that I was preparing a little “ study” on Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, not about their works, but of their 
personal appearance, and for this purpose I must 
needs see my heroes; had already seen Chatrian, 
and if he would be amiable he would permit me to 
glance at his idyl at Raincy. 

With a courtesy that can not be too highly praised, 
the romancist said that it could only flatter him, if so 
much interest in his personal appearance was mani- 
fested in Germany, and he offered to show me what- 
ever I desired to see. 

He now led me into the garden, and showed me 
his doves and poultry-yard. 

“Do you write in the open air?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied; “inspiration only comes to me 
at my writing-desk. Can you imagine that it is im- 
possible for me to describe a scene as long as the 
same surrounds me? Far away from Alsace, my 
home, I paint it from memory. When I shall have 
been absent from Raincy for some years, I will write 
a romance, the scene of which shall be laid in these 
romantic park-boulevards.” 

This remark directed the conversation to the sub- 
ject of his past literary life. 

The events that led to his intimacy with Chatrian 
he thus described : 

“TI was born on the twentieth of May, 1822, at 
Pfalzburg, in lower Alsace, and there I attended, 
until my nineteenth year, the lyceum of Professor 
Perrot. Chatrian, who first saw light at Boldesten- 
thal, not far from Pfalzburg, is four years my junior, 
and when I was ready to enter the university he was 
a student in the same lyceum. We hardly took any 
notice of each other. I went to Paris, studied law, 
and obtained a doctor’s diploma. While on a visit 
to Pfalzburg, I naturally called on my old teacher 
Perrot, with whom I was on most intimate terms. 

“*Well, how does the school keep up?’ I asked, 
after seeing him a few moments. 

“Oh, God,’ he sighed, ‘since you are gone I have 
very few scholars who take any interest in science — 
only one, indeed.’ 

“T could not help laughing, though Perrot was 
quite in-earnest. 

“* And that one is?’ I asked. 

“«« Well, that’s the young peasant’s son from Boldes- 
tenthal, Chatrian. Erckmann, you ought to know 
the fellow better. 1 believe you’d suit each other.’ 

“He invited us both to supper; we were together 
until nearly midnight, parted in good spirits, but that 





was all. I liked Chatrian quite well. I learned to 





appreciate his talents, but any idea of a literary 
collaboration did not enter our heads. I soon left 
the town and forgot the whole affair. In the mean 
time Chatrian passed his lyceum examination, and 
as his parents desired that he should enter mercan- 
tile life, he proceeded to Belgium and became junior 
clerk in a glassware establishment. 

“Two years passed, and again I visited Pfalzburg 
and my old friend Perrot. Who do I see in his room? 
No one else but Chatrian, who, disgusted with the 
glassware trade, had left Brussels and swore that he 
would die rather than go back. His independence 
made the young man interesting. Perrot showed me 
a treatise on an important social question, which, 
despite his drudgery, he had found time to write. 
The treatise at once interested me, and I proposed 
to the author to unite our abilities. 

“Chatrian accepted. I do not wish to weary you 
with a detailed account of the difficulties which we 
had to overcome ere our writings found any success. 
Our first feudlletons appeared in the Democrate du 
Rhin,; eight days afterward the paper was sup- 
pressed. We wrote a four-act drama: ‘The Alsacian 
in the year 1814.’ Two days before the first perform- 
ance, it was forbidden to be played by the Prefect. 
A year later we were in Paris. With difficulty we ob- 
tained a place for our contributions in the Revue de 
Parzs. Fourteen days afterward that journal was 
suppressed by the Government. 

“The Moniteur Universel then offered to accept our 
writings at a fair compensation. We needed money, 
and the offer was accepted. 

“Our political opinions did not allow us to con- 
tinue writing for the Monzteur. Had we only writ- 
ten feuzlletons, the politics of the paper would have 
made no difference to us. But we produced novels 
and stories, which required a certain tendency, and 
the suppression of this tendency seemed to us in- 
compatible with our conscience and convictions. 

We therefore gave up the Monzteur, and this step 
put us back on the old spot. Our genre was not 
liked by Frenchmen. Our culture was too German 
to please the Paris public of that time. 

“For ten years we knocked at the doors of Paris- 
ian editorial rooms without success, until at last the 
Fournal des Debats, recognizing our specialty, pub- 
lished one of our larger romances, which was at once 
successful. At the same time, we had a brilliant 
offer from the Revue des Deux Mondes, and our liter- 
ary fortune was made.” 

Erckmann ceased speaking, his eyes beamed with 
unusual brightness, and he seemed somewhat agita- 
ted. I was silent, fearing that an inapt remark would 
offend him. 

He now showed me the house. Chatrian occupies 
the lower story —Erckmann the upper one. In the 
lower story, opposite the entrance, there is the din- 
ing-room —a pleasant, old-fashioned looking apart- 
ment. The popular picture, “ Rouget de Lisle, sing- 
ing the Marseillaise,” hangs over the door, and there 
are also fine copies of the “ Venus de Milo,” and the 
“ Apollo Belvedere.” Erckmann’s writing-room is a 
small chamber, with no decorations. There is a 
round table with a desk on it, and numerous books 
and manuscripts litter the floor. Erckmann’s manu- 
script is very good “copy,” and the writing is so 
even and regular that it almost resembles American 
typography. The library of the two friends consists 
almost entirely of historical and philosophical books. 
Classical literature is sparely represented, and there 
is no specimen of the belletristic literature of the 
day. Erckmann told me afterward that the reading 
of other author’s books was to him incompatible 
with self-production. 

An adjoining building contains a pretty billiard- 
room, and here a small circle of Parisian journalists, 
artists, and theatrical managers come once a week 
and enjoy pleasant reunions, 

After I had seen all these arrangements, we sat 
down at the oak table in the dining-room, the donne 
brought a jug of beer, the segars were lit, and now 
my courteous host began to relate to me what I was 
burning to hear, viz., how Erckmann-Chatrian work. 
We will let the sturdy Pfalzburger tell this in his 
own way: 

“Chatrian goes to Paris every morning at nine, 
and returns here at six in the evening. I am in the 
house every day, early and late —the conclusion you 
can deduce yourself. You will not undervalue the 
industry of Chatrian and his importance to me and 
to our works, when I tell you that since we are to- 
gether he has never taken up the pen.” 





I was not slow to express my astonishment. “ Yes, 
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so it is,” he continued, “there you have the whole 
secret of this unity of style which even our oppon- 
ents cannot deny is in our works—the style of all 
our writings is mine.” 

Now I perceived why Chatrian did not wish to tell 
the whole story. He no doubt feared that a super- 
ficial judgment would draw a one-sided conclusion 
from a knowledge of the real facts of the case. The 
following will show that Chatrian’s services are of no 
small value in the mutual efforts. 

“ Every night after supper,’’ Erckmann went on to 
say, “when the donne has filled the jugs, our mutual 
literary activity begins. I then read what I have 
written during the day. Chatrian possesses ina high 
degree what is called talent for composition. In this 
respect he always sees something in my work that 
needs alteration. I, preferably a colorist, often for- 
get perspective, and, for example, give to secondary 
figures a detailed description which the principal 
characters only need. Here Chatrian puts in his 
veto. He shows me with a critical acumen that I 
can not too much admire, the errors and defects of 
my arrangement and development, and with stoical 
severity, he ‘cuts’ all that he thinks superfluous. 
He has remarkable taste in the matter of style; he 
_has no equal in appreciation for the zuance of speech. 
Nevertheless, as he himself admits, he cannot equal 
me in the working out of our plans. Chatrian‘is no 
prose writer. His verses are beautiful, and remind 
one of the German lyric poets. After the first part 
of our task, the reading of what has been written, is 
finished, the subject of our conference is what I in- 
tend doing on the following day. Of course, ere I 
touch the pen, the plan of the work has already been 
matured, and these preparations for the next day 
have reference only to the details of the book. Here 
the value of Chatrian’s talent is most apparent. He 

is a master in grouping; he has a deep insight into 
the complications of the intrigue ; he knows how to 
throw the characters into proper relief. Thus we sit 
often until midnight and later, the pencil in one hand, 
the portfolio in the other, and mingle in a low tone 
our thoughts. At one o’clock the housekeeper has 
orders to remind us of the duty of going to bed. If 
we do not heed her admonition, she extinguishes the 
lamp. It has nevertheless happened that we con- 
tinued to talk until three o’clock. Since then we 
have authorized her to use compulsory measures: 
she has the right after-one o’clock to create noise 
enough that will put an end to any further conver- 
sation.” 
I could not help laughing, and Erckmann, who 
joined in my hilarity, said: 
“Yes, so it is, all may collaborate as we do —even 
the greatest poets—without any fear of offending 
the nine Muses. Tell that to your countrymen.” 
Once again he filled the glasses, and with his son- 
orous voice said: 
-“ A votre santé.” 
“A votre santé,” replied I, and never have I said 
that with more sincerity. Two minutes later Erck- 
mann was at work on the fourth volume of “ Histoire 
d’un Paysan.” — Facob L. Mayer. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY. 








‘* The course of true love ne'er did run smooth.” 





“JusT ten years ago, on this very spot, almost at 
this self-same hour, we parted!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Trevellyn to herself, as she sat on a little moss-cov- 
ered seat beneath the shade of an old oak. “Just 
ten years, yet so long, long ago! Why do men say 
that life is short, and time flies?) For me, noth- 
ing has flown, but my dreams.” As she spoke, she 
shaded her still youthful and lovely face from the 
bright sunlight, and fell into a revery so deep, as to 
be quite unconscious of approaching footsteps. 

The intruder was a tall, handsome man, as yet 
scarce in his prime, who, catching a glimpse of the 
lady, stepped quickly forward. But ere he could 
speak, Mrs. Trevellyn became suddenly aware of the 


the stranger, she rose as if to move away. 

With a half-audible apology, the gentleman raised 
his hat, and in a moment was lost in the thick shrub- 
bery, while she sank back again upon the seat, as 
she said: 

“’Tis he! my God, and he does not know me! 
Only ten years, and I— forgotten.” 


be together. 
love in it,’ says an old scholar. 
us in Italy! 


presence of some one, and glancing at the figure of 


Yes, only ten years since these two had parted — 
he a youth of twenty-one; sheithe beautiful girl of 


Clive Lee was just out of college: and before set- 
tling down to the study of his profession, he was to 
spend two years in Europe. Jessie Trevellyn was 
still a school-girl. But the two had met years before, 
and a child’s love deepened into something tender 
and enduring enough for the exchange of lovers’ 
vows. 

“You will write me often,” he said, as they stood 
together beneath the old oak; “you will write me 
often, and on your coming birthday you will let me 
tell your father how dearly I love you?” 

“Yes ! when I am eighteen, papa shall know where 
I have given my heart; meantime, he knows you are 
my warm friend, and I — well, I shall write you a few 
words each day.” 

“Not so fast, little one! ‘Every day,’ for a fort- 
night, and in six weeks forgetfulness of my very ex- 
istence.” 

A look of mingled love and reproach from her 
beautiful dark eyes, a moment of silence, and he 
spoke again: 

“You have your own way, usually, have you not, 
Jessie?” 

“T have rarely been crossed in my life,” she re- 
plied, with a smile, “and since mamma died, poor 
papa seems only to live for me!” 

“Well, cara mzo, listen! When the fall comes, per- 
suade your father to bring you abroad for six months. 
You can study music and the languages; we can all 
‘To learn a language thoroughly, make 
Think of a winter for 
Yes, dear Jessie, if your wishes are com- 
mands, your father will surely bring you to me, ere | 
long.” 
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So they parted. Clive Lee went over the ocean, 
and during the summer that followed, Jessie proved 
a most faithful correspondent. 

Early in the fall, Mr. Trevellyn was taken very ill, 
so that for many weeks he lay between life and death. 
Letter after letter came from young Lee, which Jes- 
sie scarce found time to read, much less to answer. 
“Cousin John,” she said one morning to Mr. Tre- 
vellyn’s nephew, a young man of twenty-five years 
of age, who had been a constant attendant at her 
father’s bedside; “ Cousin John, you know I corres- 
pond with Clive Lee, but poor papa’s illness has left 
me no time for my pen. Please write Clive, explain 
the cause of my silence, and tell him,” she added, 
with a tell-tale blush, “that we do not forget him.” 
As soon as Mr. Trevellyn was able to move, his 
physicians ordered him South. It was not until they 
reached Key West (their point of destination) that 
Jessie had leisure for a careful perusal of Clive’s let- 
ters. She noted with pain how they had grown less 
tender but more reproachful in tone, till, at the last, 
they were cold and infrequent. 

“Tam sure he can’t have received John’s letter,” 
she said to herself; “but I will write to-day and ex- 
plain all. Poor Clive! Yes, I will write this very 
day.” . 

For an hour her pen moved over and across the 
paper, filling sheet after sheet with details of the past 
three months. As she was sealing her letter, a 
knock was heard, and to her cheerful “Come in!” a 
tall figure appeared in the door-way. 

“Good morning, fair cousin, I have just left your 
father very comfortable. Have you any commands?” 
“Thanks, John, just post this missive for the Euro- 
pean mail. What would papa and I do without you ? 
You seem like his son and my own brother!” 

“T am content to be his son, dear Jessie, but not 
your brother.” 

“Cousin,” said the young girl, scarce heeding his 
reply, “did you write Clive, as I asked you to do?” 

“Did I ever break a promise to you, Jessie ?”’ 

“T remember no promise, John, but simply my re- 
quest. Poor Clive evidently knows nothing of papa’s 
illness.” 

“Perhaps my letter did not reach him. 
write again?” 

“Oh no! this— pointing to the packet — explains 
all.” 

Weeks passed. No letters from young Lee came 
to cheer the heart of Jessie, as day after day she sat 
in her father’s sick-room. She grew pained; then 
hurt; finally annoyed and indignant. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Trevellyn was growing weaker and weaker with each 
day, and conscious of his approaching end, he beg- 
ged his daughter to reward the devotion of young 
Trevellyn toward himself by giving him her hand. 

“T used to fancy, darling child,” murmured the sick 
man, “that young Lee loved you! 


Shall I 





seventeen summers. 


be 








worships you. 
protection.” 
and her father’s sinking condition, Jessie consented 


room, a few weary, sad days of watching, and our 
heroine was an orphan. 


her hands, 
started at sight of the old familiar ‘‘ Miss Jessie,’ and 
grew pale to faintness as she tore open the envelope 


marked her pallor. 


journey South. 


silence. 


But he is far 





He has maturity, and much wisdom. 
should die easier to see you his wife and under his 


With a heart half-broken at her lover’s neglect 


o his dying request. .A quiet bridal in the sick- 





She begged her husband to take her back to her 


»wn home; and in another week she found herself 


ymce more at their country seat, just out of New 


is 
| York. 


The evening after her arrival a letter was put into 


addressed to her maiden name. She 


ind recognized the handwriting. 
“ What is the matter?’ asked Mr. Trevellyn, as he 


“Tam tired, and will go up-stairs, I think.” 

“Have you a letter?” he asked. 

“Only a note from a friend,” she quietly replied. 

In her own room, without waiting even to close 
the door, she read a long, loving letter from Clive, 
full of self-reproaches, and sympathy for her. An 
accidental meeting with a friend had given him the 
first intelligence of her father’s illness, and their 
Why had not some friend written 
He had been so wounded by her 
Now he begged forgiveness for words of 
reproach and coldness. Might he write her father 
and claim her as his own Jessie? had 
wings while he waited her reply — now the impatient 





him for her? 


Time no 
lover. 

Mr. Trevellyn finished his paper and segar, looked 
at his watch, then left the room in search of his wife. 
Through the open door of her room he saw her 
sitting silent and motionless, the fire of a chilly May 
evening shining upon her golden hair. 

“What a picture for my home,” he softly whis- 
pered, as he bent over her. A face of marble white- 
ness, a trembling hand which grasped the letter, 
startled him into saying. ‘ Dear Jessie, there should 
be no secrets between man and wife. May I see the 
note which so strangely affects you ?”’ 

“You can not!” was the brief, measured reply, as 
she rose from her chair, no longer the timid, suffering 
girl, but a wronged and outraged woman. ‘“ You 
can not read it, though I tell you from whose pen it 
came. Dearly I loved this man from whom your per- 
fidy has forever separated me. My answer you shall 
hear, for I am: your wife,’”’ she bitterly added. “It 
shall be my care that it safely reaches Mr. Lee.” 

A night of tears and agony for Jessie, of mingled 
remorse and rage for her husband, and she stood be- 
fore him in the morning light, an open letter in her 
hand. 

“Mr. Trevellyn, you will hear what I have written 
my friend: 

‘** My DEAR MR. LEE: — 

‘“«* After a long, sad winter, passed in the South at the bedside of 
my father, I have returned to my old hogne an orphan, but — a wife. 
In the presence of my dying father I married his nephew, Mr. John 
Trevellyn. This brief note must be my reply to your letter written 
a fortnight since. God bless you forever. 

“* JEssiE T 





Years rolled on. John Trevellyn sought in the ex- 
citement of political life to forget the past. Jessie’s 
beauty and grace were everywhere acknowledged ; 
but it was the perfection of the statue which no lov- 
ing heart and hand had warmed into happy life. 

Within a few months after nine years of married 
life, John Trevellyn had died, but not before he had 
confessed to Jessie in bitter, penitent humiliation, 
the deception practiced toward Clive Lee and her- 
self. Freely, even lovingly, she had forgiven him. 

But the old wound was not healed, and the remem- 
brance of her old lover — now a diplomat at a foreign 
court — was ever one of mingled pleasure and pain. 

On the morning of which we write, Mrs. Trevellyn 
had seen in a daily paper the announcement that Mr. 
Lee, after an absence of ten years, had returned to 
his native land for a brief visit. 

With a world of memories stirring her heart to its 
very depth, she had almost involuntarily wandered 
out to the old trysting-place. 

“How strange!” she said, as she slowly started 
toward her home, an hour later, “how strange that 
Clive should not know me! If he but knew the 
truth! But I can never tell him; the honor of the 
dead forbids it.” 

As Mrs. Trevellyn stepped toward the little stile 





away, and too young to think of marriage. John 


which divided the woody upland frem the meadow 
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beyond, she saw Clive Lee, quietly sitting on its 
lower step, like one who waits for another. As she 
came slowly forward, he sprang from his seat, and 
with outstretched arms barred her way, as he said: 
“Jessie, I have come for you! I demand my own 
—that for which I have so long patiently waited.” 
There were no “whispering boughs,” among the 
silent green trees, to tell us what the lovers said. 
Enough for us to know that three months later 
there was a quiet, but very happy wedding at the old 
country-seat, and after that Clive Lee and Jessie went 
over the ocean to their new Eden, leaving behind 
them all the sorrowful past. —A. H. Cady. 
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THE RETRIEVER. 


THIS handsome dog, with long, black, wavy hair, 
is of the same family as the Newfoundland dog. In 
England, where it is highly prized by the sportsman, 
the retriever is of slighter build than its Labrador 











A RETRIEVER. —AFTER DEIKER. 


ancestor, but makes up in activity what is lost in 
power. As shown in the picture, it is the business 
of the retriever to hunt up and fetch the game 
which has been shot. Usually, instead of retrieving 
hares, it goes in search of birds which have been 
brought down by the rifle, and perchance fallen into 
some pond or marsh. The retriever has a quick eye, 
and is not to be fooled if the sportsman misses his 
game, since it knows, as well as its master, whether 
or not the shot has hit the mark. 
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THE BASHFUL LOVER. 


A PICTURE which so completely tells its own story 
as the one before the reader, from the brush of J. M. 
Burfield, of Diisseldorf, needs very little letter-press 
explanation. Longfellow, in his poem of “Miles 
Standish,” represents a lover as saying that he would 
rather face the mouth of a cannon than be in the 
position in which our “ bashful lover” is represented. 











The court favorite, who appears here in full dress of 
wig, sword, and embroidered coat, of the style of a 
century ago, has lost his presence of mind, and is 
busily engaged in pulling to pieces the bouquet of 
flowers he intended to present to his sweetheart. 
She is calm, undisturbed, and amused. For in this 
matter of love and marriage woman is queen, and 
holds the fates in her own hands. Men propose and 
women dispose, save in a few notable instances, as 
in the case of Queen Victoria, who sent for Prince 
Albert to say to him that she sought his hand in 
marriage. To be disappointed in love, or suffer from 
unrequited love, is no small matter. Washington 
Irving, Goldsmith, and Collins lived the lives of ex- 
emplary bachelors, since death, or some other cause, 
took from them their sweethearts. Sometimes, many 
years ago, a really honest and sincere lover was 
jilted. Of one of these it is recorded that “Sir 
Christopher Hales, being jilted by a lady, who prom- 
ised him marriage, and put him off on the day set for 
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their marriage, gave her a good whipping at parting.” 
The bashful lover has not arrived at the point of 
actually proposing, although he is nearing it, and if 
there is any thing in the expression of the lady’s face, 
he should take courage, and proceed at once. “Asa 
general rule,” writes a modern author, “even the 
bashful lover will turn up in the church at the time 
fixed. He and his friends creep in after a somewhat 
obscure and inglorious fashion, compared with the 
brilliancy of the bride’s array. Sometimes the bride- 
groom does not turn up. I have quite a small col- 
lection of cases in which that striking incident has 
occurred. On one occasion the discarded bride tore 
up her beautiful dress from top to bottom. Ofttimes, 
however, the philosophical remark is made that it is 
a lucky escape. I think the knout ought to be given 
to all jilters, with Liberia superadded to all such jilt- 
ers as these.” 

Aristotle says there are certain occasions when 
things ought to be done magnificently, and the pop- 
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THE BASHFUL LOVER.—J. M. BURFIELD. 


ping of the question is one of these. 
the whole future happiness of both the man and 
woman often depend upon the answer given at this 
supreme moment? And who so thoughtless as to 
change his or her destiny in a light and unthinking 
manner, regardless of the time and surroundings? All 
men and women do not dwell, like lords and ladies, 
in fine castles, and can not always be choosers of 
either time or place for the plighting of faith and the 
exchange of vows. Stedman, who sings of the rus- 
tic New England lover, in his song of “The Old 
Love and the New,” says: 


‘* Once more on the fallow hillside, as of old, I lie at rest;"’ 


and subsequently he narrates how the lady refused 
to wed him, and the changes wrought by time upon 
his feelings: 


‘* Here it was that I loved her—as only a stripling can, 
Who doats on a girl that others knew no mate for the future 
man ; 


For does not | 


It was well, perhaps, that at last my pride and honor outgrew 
her art, 

That there came an hour, when from broken chains I fled — 
with a broken heart. 


"Twas well: but the fire would still flush up in sharp, heat-light- 
ning gleams, 

And ever at night the false, fair face, shone into passionate 
dreams; 

The false, fair form, through many a year, was somewhere close 
at my side, 

And crept, as by right, to my very arms, and the place of my 
patient bride. 


Bride and vision have passed away, and I am again alone; 

Changed by years; not wiser, I think, but only different grown: 

Not so much nearer wisdom is a man than a boy, forsooth, 

Though, in scorn of what has come and gone, he hates the ways 
of his youth. 


Rock and forest and meadow, — landscape perfect and true! 

O, if ourselves were tender and all unchangeful as you, 

I should not now be dreaming of seven years that have been, 

Nor bidding oid love good-by forever, and letting the new love 
in!" 
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THE BEAUTIFUL “BY AND BY." 
By the shining shores of life’s beautiful river, 
Where the morning gleams on its bright waves quiver, 
A bark lay rocking upon the tide ; 
We stood on the white sands, John and I, 
And he whispered, ‘‘ Dear heart, shall we sail together, 
All the long, long day, with its changeful weather, 
Till we land by and by on the other side?” 
My heart and my voice made swift reply, 
‘* We will cross together, love, you and I, 





Over the tide to the other side, 
To that beautiful ‘by and by!" " 
| 
Through all the day, with its sweet, bright morning, 
Its darkening noon with its clouds of warning, | 
Its evening of lulling, dreamy rest, 
We have breasted the billows, John and I; 
And I whisper, ‘‘ Dear heart, we shall land together, 
Unharmed and unchilled by the changeful weather ; 
See, our sun goes down in a golden west ! 
The spray of the storm that beat so high 
Has but frosted the hair and dimmed the eye; 
And lo! on the sands of yon nightless lands 
Is our beautiful ‘by and by!’ ” 
— Mrs. L. M. Blinn. 
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AN ENGLISH SPRING. 








BuT when is winter? and when does spring proper 
begin? are questions the American in England is 
often tempted to ask. For while there is scarce a 
solid fortnight in the English year when one would 
not joyfully behold a little fire of mornings and even- 
ings replacing that fire-mouth’s cheerless rubbish of 
cut paper or Manila fibre in the drawing-room grate, 
and not three days of summer heat intense enough 
to make an American woman bethink herself of a 
fan and an organdie gown, there is, on the other 
hand, hardly a winter day when any creature less 
robust than an Englishwoman could endure Her uni- 
form of seal-skin jacket and down-wadded petticoat, 
and often one may fill one’s arms at Christmas with 
chrysanthemums, standard roses, and mignonette, 
all blooming freely in the open air. The laurustinus 
hedges are sheets of white bloom all through the 
winter months, the rock-croft hangs in purple or 
snowy masses, on walls all picked out with velvet 
mosses, feathered with their fairy flowering of gold, 
emerald, and ruddy-brown, and the patient explorer 
of the garden borders is always rewarded by some 
treasure —a handful of sweet violets, waxen Christ- 
mas roses, a belated pansy or two, or some impatient 
snow-drops and polyanthuses. Nearly the whole of 
the past winter penny bunches of out-of-doors 
flowers were sold at the street-corners in London, 
and in the very first days of March, wandering 
through the exquisite grounds of Swinburne’s old 
home at Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, I found the 
whole ivy-overrun, hill-side woodland, set thick with 
violets, primroses and wild strawberry blossoms, and 
saw neighboring woods fairly aflame with daffodils. 


‘* Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April's there!” 


cried Browning, unforgetting amidst the lavish splen- 
dors of an Italian spring. 

Earlier, or later, in April, the cuckoo comes, and 
from his coming dates, or ought to date, the settled 
weather. What a fellow he is! booming away in 
the bright, still, early morning and in the long twi- 
light. “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” one bird making himself 
heard for two or three miles. A shabby fellow, too, 
for he begins life by tumbling his foster-brothers 
and sisters out of a home where he has no pos- 
sible right to be—a foundling who devours the 
whole substance of guardians who had no choice 
about taking him in—and thence goes on fitly in 
a career of the most fleeting amours, never encum- 
bering himself with the responsibilities of a wife and 
family. His partner, Jro tem., deposits her eggs — 
little eggs for so large a bird, about as large as those 
of the sky-lark —in the nests of the hedge-sparrows, 
the yellow-hammers, and the pied wagtails, and is 
usually considerate enough to divide her favors, leav- 
ing only one egg in each of the nests she visits. The 
small robber, malgré Juz, soon shows that he is a 
knave, with what theologians call “full consent of 
the will,” and is never easy until he has toppled out 
the eggs or callow birds, the rightful occupants of 
the nest, and so secured to himself the exclusive care 
of the unfortunate parents. A brigand, pur saug — 
but how ill we could spare his deep, clear, melodious, 
sustaining, regular call from the spring’s orchestral 
harmonies of sight and sound! 

The dates, year by year, when the cuckoo’s note, 


are first heard in various parts of England, are com- 


discussed in rural households, from the squire’s man- 


|“the year is turned.” 
|legged lambs are faintly bleating on the plains, or 


come upon the walls, and looking carefully among 


pared and chronicled with great care in all the local 
newspapers, and are events eagerly watched for and 


sion to the laborer’s cot. 

But there are signs by which we, too, wandering 
about on the bleak hills, and in the muddy lanes, 
in the damp and east winds of March, may know 
Newly dropped, weak, long- 


cowering miserably under tufts of gorse on the hill- 
side —lambs, lambs, lambs everywhere, till one 
wonders how a tin of Australian mutton can possibly 
find an English buyer, and recalls that famous woolly 
flock of the nursery rhyme: 


‘* Of all the sheep in this whole world 
Mine gave the best increase, 
For every month at full of moon, 
They brought twelve lambs apiece!” 


The brake and ferns (where these have been spared, 
for in all the common lands here they are mown for 
bedding for pigs and donkeys, and even to furnish a 
fierce but quickly-spent fire), that have all winter 
worn a brave front, now give up the struggle, and 
droop their sodden leaves in an abjection too great 
to be comforted by any “first intentions” of the 
funny little flannel crosiers marshaling into rank be- 
neath them. Little rosettes of wild pepper have 


the clumps of wild geranium growing beside them, 
one finds among their red-stemmed leaves that in 
sheltered nooks have been beautiful the winter 
through in gay dyes of orange, scarlet and purple, 
the downy, much-befolded young leaves hurrying out 
in crowds, as if no late frost might possibly come to 
nip their lace-work; perhaps, even, on a footstalk, 
that by its shortness protests against such precocity, 
a tiny cluster of deep rose blossoms. 

Tall arums are uncurling their leaves in the ditches 
and roadside water-courses, 


‘* Hooded arum early springing up, 
Ere budding white-thorn half unfolds to view." 


“ Cows-and-calves,” the children call them, and when 
the spadix, or club, is of a dark purple, that is said to 
be a bull. ‘Cuckoo-pint,” the older folk call 
them, and “ lords-and-ladies.” The brooks are half- 
choked with water-cresses, and though the cry of 
“Cresses! Cresses! Here’s your fine fresh cresses !”’ 
may be heard in London streets most months of the 
year, the early spring is their only perfect time, 
when the young purplish leaves make a crisp and 
delicious accompaniment to the matutinal egg and 
crusty slice of brown bread. 

How black the yews are !— “ black as ash-buds in 
March,” and how grandly effective in this neutral- 
tinted landscape, under gray or opal skies. Some- 
times they grow in “layers of shade;” other times 
they are fantastically, almost menacingly contorted. 
Two of the finest yews I have seen are in a church- 
yard in the region where this is written — Worcester- 
shire, mid-England. Their age is reckoned at eight 
hundred years; one is quite hollow; the other is 
twenty-six feet in circumference at a yard from the 
ground. Not many miles away is another, solitary, 
half-stripped, and believed, to be fully one thousand 
years old.. On a bench beneath another, so old that 
the count is lost, in the church-yard of an ancient 
Benedictine priory, I often sit in autumn, with the 
ground around me crimson with the fallen berries, 
and the knotted old tree still so loaded with them 
that one cannot see where another pulpy cup could 
hang. 

Toward the last of March, the long, pendulous 
branches of the weeping-birch are roughened with 
the little bud-clusters, growing in triangles — but so 
lightly roughened, that at a little distance all details 
are lost in an effect of misty lightness and grace, and 
it is as if, here and there, on hill and plain, had risen 
a poetic ghost, that was half a phantom tree, half the 
wraith of an Undine. A little later, and we shall no 
longer be able to make out the clumps of mistletoe 
that now we note so clearly in the apple orchards 
everywhere about. This parasite appears very rarely 
on the oak, the elm, and the hazel, but grows pro- 
fusely on apple, hawthorn, maple, poplar, lime, ash, 
willow and service trees. Too profusely, indeed, it is 
allowed to cumber the orchards, but at Christmas 
tons of it are cut to send to the north of England, 
where the plant, though duly honored, does not care 
to grow, and even then the supply is not large 
enough, for great quantities are brought from 


during the German occupation, was a grievance in 
both countries. 

Herrick alone would have made the mistletoe dear 
tous. Here is his simile: 


‘* Lord, I am like the mistletoe, 
That has no root, and can not grow 
Or prosper, save by that same tree 
It clings about — so I by thee.” 


The ground is strewn with the brown, varnished, 
blanket-lined bud-covers of the horse-chestnuts ; 
the furze-bushes have all their prickly spines buried 
in deep orange masses of their butterfly flowers; 
and the willows and sallows along the brook-sides 
are tempting out the bees in the sunny hours with 
their downy, gold-powdered catkins. The apricot 
and cherry trees, trained in great fans against garden 
and cottage walls, are covered with blossoms; the 
freshly spaded cottage-gardens, bright with crocuses, 
jonquils, snow-drops, polyanthuses and great bushes 
of the flowering currant, profusely hung with the 
swinging stems of yellow, crimson and creamy-white 
flowers; while the chief window or two of the pictu- 
resque, unsanitary little dwellings are fairly filled with 
house-plants — musk, roses, pinks, geraniums, pri- 
mulas and cineraries —all growing and blooming as 
vigorously as things so petted, tended, and made 
welcome to every blessed ray of sunshine that would 
fain do its office in those low, damp, stuffy interiors, 
ought todo. The fair-haired, sturdy-legged cottage 
children are roaming about the lanes in shoals, seek- 
ing the firstling blossoms in the hedge-rows, and as 
we meet, or overtake them, they come eagerly up to 
us, bobbing their awkward courtesies, their cheeks 
like red apples under their miraculously white and 
clear-starched cape-bonnets, holding out handfuls of 
sweet violets, blue and white, for our acceptance, and 
for possible halfpennies. On the commons, and in 
the horse-ponds beside the gates of almost all farm- 
houses here, are flocks and flocks of goslings in the 
balls-of-green-yellow-down stage. The rooks are tre- 
mendously busy holding caw-caw parliaments in the 
tops of centuries-old cedars, or sweeping, with low 
flight, by fifties over the downs and the newly plowed 
fields. 

Now comes the flower that is to English hearts 
what the may-flower is to all Americans happy enough 
to have been born where that shy darling deigns to 
open its spicy, clove-shaped blossoms—the prim- 
rose, that 

‘*—Dby the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was, to him, 
And it was nothing more."’ 


Timidly they come at first, by ones, twos, threes; and 
suddenly, on some sunshiny day, every young wood- 
land, hill, coppice and open bank in England are all 
alight with their soft color. A tubular calyx, a sal- 
ver-shaped corolla in five segments, a faint sulphur 
hue, blanching toward the centre where a ring of 
bright orange surrounds the stamens, and leaves 
of the tenderest green, exquisitely matching the ten- 
der tints of the blossoms, wrinkled, reticulated with 
white veins, and growing in tufts that sometimes 
mat over yard long and wide spaces. The brightest 
eyed, most fearless, innocent-looking flowers! and 
what loads and loads of generous handfuls of them, 
set round with their own leaves, are sold in every 
town in England! The passion for flowers is here so 
common, that it is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the demand for them. At Covent Garden, amidst 
the profusion of lovely exotics, are always enormous 
quantities of cheaper floral ware — bundles of wild- 
wood ferns, of field-flowers, and homely favorites of 
the cottage garden, and the greengrocers’ stalls 
everywhere are piled high with penny and twopenny 
bunches of spicy sweetness, and all manner of coun- 
try memories. 

Before the primroses are gone, the oxslips and 
cowslips have come —cousins once and twice re- 
moved of the primrose, The tints are the same — 
perhaps a little more vivid, and the flowers of the 
cowslips are smaller, and grow in closely set umbels 
upon long foot-stalks. The oxslips are larger, grow 
in sparse umbels, and are comparatively rare, while 
the cowslips fill the fields and are plucked by the 
bushel for cowslip-wine. 

All the moist meadows are covered with silver 
spreads of the cuckoo-flower, lady’s-smock, and the 
wood anemone ; and the stitchwort, only two or three 
inches high on the open hills and downs, grows to the 
length of two or three feet in the hedges; its stems, 
that a touch will break, ramping in and out among 
the brambles and hawthorn, and lighting up the 








and those of the sky-lark and nightingale as well, 


France, and the stoppage of this sentimental traffic, 





sombre green walls with their profuse starry flowers. 
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In sheltered, sunny, yet lightly shaded spots, one 
finds the fleshy-stemmed, early purple orchis (orchzs 
mascula), and in open field and in plantation thickets 
countless myriads of wild hyacinth bells are swing- 
ing. The stalks grow from six inches to two feet 
high, the flowers are blue, like those of the oriental 
hyacinth in form, but more graceful, and all drooping 


to one side of the swaying stems. ‘“ What grace! 
what grace! what grace!” one cries over and over 
beholding them, and instantly falls a-gathering them 
with that unappeasable gluttony which seizes upon 
one in home raids upon pond-lilies and autumn 
leaves. Blue-bells, the common people call them. 


** About St. George, when blue is worn, 
Blue-bells the fields and woods adorn." 


In Queen Elizabeth’s day the bulbs were used to 
stiffen the ruffs then worn, and were otherwise em- 
ployed where now we serve ourselves with paste or 
glue. , 

What we in New England knew as the cowslip, a 
plant belonging to the natural order Ranunculus — 
(and oh, the childish delight of those excursions, 
seeking it for the homely intent, gveens for the house- 
hold dinner!—the tracking, in leafless woods, the 
dashing brook swollen with winter snows and spring 
rains! On either side the brook alder tassels were 
quivering, and spice bushes perfuming all the air 
with their clustering, tiny yellow florets. Great 
clumps of red-purple, white-veined skunk cabbage 
leaves were to be avoided here and there, and tall 
spikes of swamp hellebore, with lovely leaves of an 
intense green, looked all too summery a growth to 
have feet planted in such ice-cold waters. What 
exquisite mosses capped the higher stones and 
padded the banks — piney, or leafy mosses from gold 
through green to rich red-brown. Cresses swung in 
the swift current; gold-speckled turtles — dear, baby 
turtles, with dainty red feet—swam briskly up and 
down ; great globes of the cowslip flower-tufts blazed 
just above the water’s edge, on salvers of their kid- 
ney-shaped, crenated-edged and shining leaves; the 
eager hunter reached for them with headlong haste, 
one foot on a round and slippery stone, the other 
seeking a poise on a black and jagged tooth of rock 
just showing above the swirling foam ; the tooth was 
but a baseless, weightless scale that toppled at a 
touch, and in an instant hunter and a great tapering 
tin pail were bruising each others’ sides in a wild 
flounder and scrabble ‘mongst rocks, rapids, turtles 
and cowslips)—this same cowslip shows its familiar 
face to us in English brooks and marshes — here 


‘* The wild marsh marigold (that) shines like fire 
In swamps and hollows gray ; "’ 


and in the same brooks and marshes “green grow 
the rushes, O!’”’—the rushes turned to such good ac- 
count in earlier times. Their pith is still used to 
make rush-lights for night-use in the sick-room, and 
these lights were the usual illumination our thrifty 
forefathers cared to have. Anciently, houses were 
thatched with rushes, and floors carpeted with them 
certainly so late as Queen Elizabeth’s day. They 
strewed sweet herbs with the rushes, and when fresh, 
what better carpet could one choose? It was a great 
refinement to renew them monthly, changing them 
half-yearly being the common custom. Earlier (for 
we have entries showing they were used for the same 
purpose from the time of William the Conqueror), it 
is likely that one annual strewing was reckoned suf- 
ficient. They were also scattered in the way where 
processions were to pass. At the coronation of 
Henry V., when the procession is coming, the grooms 
(Henry IV., act 5, scene 5) cry, 


‘* More rushes, more rushes!" 
In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Valentinian we have — 


‘‘ Where is the stranger? Rushes, ladies, rushes, 
Rushes as green as summer for this stranger,” 


and the old poet, Browne, describing a wedding, says: 


‘* Full many maids clad in their best array, 
In honor of the bride come with their flaskets 
Fill'd full with flowers ; others in wicker baskets 
Bring from marish rushes, to o’erspread 
The ground whereon to church the lovers tread.’ 


Worcestershire and neighboring Herefordshire are 
famous fruit-growing counties, and by this time the 
whole country for miles and miles is buried in the 
pink-and-white snow of apple and pear orchards. 
“Perry orchards” is the local term for the latter, 
and a just distinction, for the fruit is wooden and 
sour, fit only to make the thin, poor, acid liquor con- 
sumed here so largely. To waken now in the early 


the sun not yet risen; to breathe this air that is but 
the breath of miles of bloom; to listen to the bird 
clamor — the sparrows twittering on every ledge, the 
starlings chattering and scolding vehemently on roof 
ridge and swinging chimney pots, the chaffinches in 
the hedges, the blackbirds whistling deliciously in 
the tree-tops — 
‘« This is a spray the bird clung to, 

Making it blossom with pleasure, — 

* * * * * * * 

So to be singled out, built in, and sung to! "’ 





—the yellow-hammers calling “A little bit of bread 
and no-o cheese ;” the far-off regular bell of the 
cuckoo; the whole air just a-quiver with song and 
flight — what a divine bit of earth-life it is! 

Between four and five, when the level sun is blaz- 
ing full into every eastern window, the concert is 
over save for a stray cheep, or gurgle or two, and 
the countless performers, soloists and chorus, are 
industriously getting their breakfasts. No more cir- 
cling flights and rocking on perfumed sprays, but 
whirr! whirr! and swift, arrowy, business darts 
from point to point. There is incessant rustle in the 
laurels in the hedges; the red-breasts buried to the 
throat in “ wee, modest, crimson-tipped ” daisies and 
wide-flaming dandelions (if only the lawn be ill-kept, 
“untidy,” and thoroughly charming), are tug, tugging 
at slow-worms reluctant to quit their cosy burrows 
in the enameled turf; (a friend relates that under his 
eyes a worm maliciously snapped himself in sunder, 
one day, and tumbled a most-astonished robin over 
backward). Eager little heads and pert tails are 
flashing and flirting about among the nasturtiums 
in quest of a most objectionable little beast with 
horns, three or four legs that take him about at a 
centipede pace, a body all s/ther and curve, like a 
mermaid’s, and a habit of hiding himself past search 
in the nasturtium blossoms, so that when these are 
strewn over the ready-dressed salad and you have 
nearly consumed your crisp portion, he may slip 
forth, train himself through a spoonful of egg and oil, 
wriggle his horned head up above a ragged edge 
of lettuce, and survey you with a wickedness past 
the telling; saucy sparrows are busy in the stone- 
paved court on which the kitchen and domestic 
offices give, in the poultry-yard, under the horses’ 
feet in the stables; the early worm is everywhere 
having a hard time of it, but so, too, is the late slug, 
as that sharp tapping on the wall, in the dank corner 
given over to a rank-growing fernery, attests. 

Cherry and plum trees hang over this wall, and 
the old French version of Tom Thumb (charmingest 
fairy story that it is) gives one a certain affectionate 
tolerance of the great snails in their shells, perking 
out their heads with an air that is almost jocose, 
vivacious —and one looks carefully, almost expect- 
ing to see them accoutered with waist-belt, pistols, 
and flaring coach-lamps, like that old pair of maraud- 
ers whose meditated assault upon M. Ponce’s plums 
or apricots, Tom, the small Fine-Ear, heard while 
reposing, for coolness, under an abandoned shell 
hard by the conspirators. 

But the orchards were in bloom, and after their 
white and rosy snow comes—what? The deluge! 
For what hasting, and crowding, and coloring, and 
spendthrift profusion there is! The wall-flowers, 
growing in shrubby clusters on wall tops, sides, 
wherever the slenderest foothold may be gained, are 
gorgeous with their spikes of rich browns and yel- 
lows, and make the warm noons sweet with their shy 
fragrance; guelder-roses are piled against cottage 
wall and thatch; and in cottage garden, on villa 
lawn, in castle pleasaunce, the laburnum is all a-light 
and a-tremble with its graceful, pale-gold, pensile 
blossom-wreaths. . The broom-flowers, yellow and 
white, are fluttering, lightly poised, on their long, 
shining, deep-green wands; the limes are covered 
with swinging, yellow-green flower-tufts ; the hedges 
all over England are white with may, and stout haw- 
thorn-trees that never felt the shears, are scattered 
singly, or in orchard clumps, here and there, and 
sheéted in their deep pink, or white, or York and 
Lancaster mingling of bloom. The delicate clusters 
of small flowers, soft and shaggy with their lavish, 
long stamens, are lovely, but their odor is fetid, and 
not to be endured within a room. Brook and pond 
sides have their green tangles set with the great 
white cymes of the elder, and upland places, where 
skirmishes have been in the old wars, have a variety 
whose blossoms are purplish, and whose black ber- 
ries are mostly abortive —as is proper for the fruit of 
a tree flourishing only in places where human blood 





morning —say at three o’clock, finding it light, but 


young foliage of Lombardy poplars and oaks are 
changing to green; the copper beeches have gotten 
their fine, full purple; the pollard willows that are so 
noticeable a feature in a truly pastoral English land- 
scape, outline, in smoky cascades, in all the low-lying 
lands, the hesitations and evasions of streams fain to 
linger in meadow-laps golden with buttercups, ring- 
cups and blossomed mustard, or reddened with acres 
of that most high-bred looking clover, the sainfoin ; 
the evergreens are at their loveliest, every spray 
plume-tipped with green, from a vivid yellow tint to 


|a glaucous blue, and even the acacia, that sluggard 


of the vernal year, has at last bestirred itself, and is 
sparsely uncurling its slender, gray-brown leaves. 
The ivies on wall, bank, tree, and matting the wood- 
lands, are perfect with glossy new leaves in sturdy 
clumps, or in delicate long sprays, unstained as yet 
with a single dust-fleck. 

The bald hills, that have been golden-green with 
wood-spurge, are taking on a deeper color from their 
dense, shaggy covering of the now almost wide- 
spread fronds of brake, and have the sunny sides of 
their gorges glorious with the rich hues of battalions 
of tall purple fox-glove, or, folks-glove, as it was 
called in the good old days of fairies, when these 
flowers were believed to be a favorite resort of the 
small people. 

As the may yellows, withers, the rose-buds open 
in tall, straggling, neglected hedges of the country 
roads, and in great jungles of bramble and briar, 
over deep, wide pools. Exquisite roses all—single, 
odorous and inodorous, foliage scentless, or of sweet- 
briar and turpentine fragrance, and of all colors, 
white, creamy, mottled red and white, and from palest 
blush to an intense rose. 

No words can describe a ramble at this time, over 
the the footpaths, and 
through the sunken lanes of Worcestershire. The 
sun shines warmly, but with a little shy reserve, as 
befits an English sun, and the sky, pale-tinted and 
fleecy, bends closely over as if loth to be widely 
severed from this fair landscape, all soft undulation, 
fringed outline, and gentle gradation of color. The 
ox-eye daisies and the melilot have encamped on all 
the waste, sandy places —the latter a vetch, with 
flowers a laburnum yellow, in lateral racemes — and 
never was sand turned to cheerier account. We 
climb a stile, and a narrow path, trodden by centuries 
of feet into iron hardness, leads through wheat-fields 
(corn-fields, here) so blazing with poppies that one 
understands why the harvest goddess was Rubicunda 
Ceres, and had poppies sculptured on her statues. 
“Poppies in the corn,” —crinkled, clear-hued, shin- 
ing, bubble-thin, toppling, at a breath, on their long, 
brittle stems, swaying in flawless harmony with the 
silvering wheat waves — how lovely they are! (In 
the same county I have seen a wooded hill, among 
whose rocky terraces the waste water flows away 
from a holy well, set thick with tufts of yellow pop- 
pies, a brilliant sulphur tint ; but as I have seen them 
nowhere else in England, I do not know if they are 
an indigenous variety). Coming out again upon the 
road, we follow it past timber-tied old farm-houses, 
black and gray, red-roofed, lattice-windowed, ivy and 
clematis hung, with their lichen-spotted farm-build- 
ings, rick-yards with golden ricks, neatly sliced like 
sO many queen-cakes, and wagon-yards with their 
nondescript variety of vehicles, covered and open, 
and groaning, lumbering carts, clustered, in friendly 
nearness, about them; past hamlets of a dozen small 
cottages, sheds of places, but delightful to the eye, 
with fagots piled tidily against the end walls, straw 
thatches, rustic porches buried in honeysuckle, a 
blackbird whistling, or a starling scolding, in great 
osier cages hung just under the eaves, the red bricks 
of the little paths fresh scrubbed, benches in the 
little gardens filled with old-fashioned straw bee- 
hives, and the gardens themselves marvels of color 
and sweetness. Why should the bees ever be tempted 
afield? Here are the fantastic honeysuckle tubes 
giving off their nutmeg odor; banks of roses ; clumps 
of the beautiful old white lilies; tangles of feathery 
white pinks; snap-dragon, from white to crimson 
velvet; stocks and carnations with a clovey breath ; 
there is mignonette, lemon-thyme, rosemary, old- 
man’s-love, sweet-peas, blue campanules; fuchsia 
bushes higher than one’s head, and so reddened with 
the swinging flowers, that at a little distance they 
look like autumn barberry-trees in Rhode Island ; 
there is— but could one ask for more? One never, 
I think, sees in them the convolvulus, as we know it 
— our pink, and blue, and crimson, and purple morn- 


breezy commons, along 








has been spilt. The pinks and crimsons of the 


ing-glory. A lovely Liliputian convolvulus, white, 
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with pink rays, runs over the greensward in wild 
places, and there is a giant vine that grows like 
Jack’s bean-stalk, and strangles every thing within 
its reach, that is magnificent of dewy mornings, set 
profusely with great white chalices, most effective 
against its dark-green, halberd-shaped leaves. 

Still following the road, it takes us through marshy 
meadows— 


‘* The place where dank Will latest glanced—" 


waving with quaking, reed canary, and fox-tail grass- 
es, down into a cool holloway lane where long 
sprays of roses are tossing far overhead, at top of 
the banks, and the shelving sides are covered with 
ivy, a wonderful variety of pink, blue and purple 
vetches, with fragilé campion, and bryony vine — 


‘* Scalloped bryony mingling round her bowers, 
Whose fine large leaves make up for little flowers,” 


the bryony that for Orpheus “cast her berry,” and 
whose twining stems, tawny leaves, and clusters of 
bright berries are a most conspicuous ornament of 
the hedges in autumn—and pres- 
ently, we climb upon a sunny knoll 
beyond to find all the space between 
roadway and hedge-roots brilliant 
with the rose of the wild geranium, 
the exquisite blue of the veronica, 
germander speedwell — 
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‘ Harsh grates the saw where cooed the wood- 
dove coy ; 

Tomb crowds on tomb where violets droop'd 
in dew; 

And brighter than bright heav'n the speedwell 
blue 

Clustered the bank —"’ 


yellow melilot, and tall purple heads 
of a vagrant thistle known as the 
“holy thistle,” because it was be- 
lieved the Blessed Virgin’s milk had 
dropped upon the leaves, and, on 
either hand, fields full of blossomed 
beans. Oh, English bean-fields! No 
one had ever told me of them, nor 
had I read of them; was I unnatur- 
ally stupid, or unfortunate? and do 
other happier Americans know all 
about them? Why, they ought to 
be a tradition in every family where 
a drop of English blood still lingers. 
*Tis not that they appeal to the eye, 
though they’re not amiss — strong- 
growing, bushy stalks about two feet 
high, with lustrous, blue-green fol- 
iage, and clusters of dingy white and 
purple flowers—but the fragrance 
of these flowers, saturating the whole 
air above the fields, is simply intoxi- 
cating to persons sensitive to odors, 
and becomes delicious as it is thinned 
and breezed the country through. 
Here and there, in the hedges that 
divide the fields, stands a graceful 
English elm, feathered to its root, 
with, perhaps, a fine black old cedar , 
for emphasis, or a group of Lom- 
bardy poplars to give point to our 
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ers so superb and striking as our lilies, gentians, 
phlox, asters and cardinal flowers ; but English flow- 
ers are dearer—steal the very heart from out us. 
They have the quality of charm —that quality so far 
beyond beauty in its might. They are tamer, loving 
the vicinage of man; the spring flowers are of ro- 
buster habit and fuller hues; many of them are 
exquisitely fragrant —not fiercely, cloyingly sweet, 
like the greater part of the few odorous flowers we 
have, but with a diffused, distant, soft perfume, or a 
dainty suggestion of spicy allurement; and, what is 
first, last, chiefest of all, they are part and parcel of 
our race; our ancestors loved them, thrilled at their 
fresh coming, and they bloom and breathe in the pages 
of all our by-gone story and song. 

Years hence, when Emerson, Lowell, Thoreau, 
Whittier, and Higginson are classics, if railways, tele- 
graphs, newspapers, the general spirit of the age and 
march of progress, have not made a “ passionate pil- 
grimage” an impossibility, will any one of New Eng- 
land’s long-descended children from the Pacific 
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landscape, and relieve this composi- 
tion of melting outline and color 
with a sense of directness, tautness, 
vigorous simplicity of aspiration. Overhead the larks 
soar, and float, and sing, their ecstacy dropping to us, 
liquid note by liquid note, now rich and near from 
the spiral-mounting bird we see, now faint and far as 
if distilled from the very clouds. 

To wander about in the perfect weather of a per- 
fect day in an English June, through foot-paths and 
lanes and fields like these, rained on by larks’ songs, 
every breath, glance and consciousness a still rap- 
ture — hardly could one dream a natural beatitude 
more entrancing. 

Are, then, the wild flowers of England so much 
more abundant than our own? so much more beau- 
tiful ? 

English travelers in America would say yes, but 
what does the usual English tourist know of South- 
ern forests and worn-out fields? of Pennsylvanian 
woods ? of ponds, river-sides, country roads and hill 
pastures in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut ? of mountain wildernesses along our North- 
ern border? 

I have found in England nothing like our wealth 
of vines and blossoming shrubs, our mosses, ferns, 
and berried plants; I have seen no indigenous flow- 


Young men and young women from the loveliest 
rural regions in the United States will be able to tell 
one how many dead were left upon dozens of dis- 
mal, famous battle-fields, and be witless to name a 
tree from its leaf or bark, a bird from its nest, egg, 
cry, or flight, and possessed of no convictions about 
flowers and vines beyond the strong, general one, 
that, outside three or four commonest species, all are 
to be avoided as “ poison.” 

Here in England it is.very different. The poorest 
cottagers compete for prizes at flower-shows, and 
the shows are crowded during the hours of sixpenny 
admission (there are half-crown and shilling hours) ; 
—while the servant who signs a bill by making her 
mark will bring you leaves of a dozen varieties of 
ivy, describing their habits of growth, and a coach- 
man be ready to name for you the novel iris or orchis 


you have found in the wood. 


In the book-shops of the towns you will see botan- 
ies of the near-by country, the work of some resident 
amateur —a clergyman, a busy doctor, or a lady or 
gentleman of leisure, — the book full 
of references to rambles with fellow- 
amateurs, to their collections and 
note-books, the very lane and bank- 
side that is a rare flower’s habitat 
specified, and its after vagrancies or 
utter disappearance chronicled in a 
foot-note. 

A collecting case is acommon item 
of a traveler’s luggage, and con- 
stantly in one’s tramps over the 
commons and downs, climbings of 
hill and cliff, one encounters little 
parties of middle-aged enthusiasts 
eagerly discussing a lichen, or some 
infinitesimal flower, or overtakes a 
ruddy-faced gray-beard who has his 
hands filled with an untidy litter of 
plants and trailing roots. The author 
of “A Month in Yorkshire” relates 
that when one of a group of gentle- 
men walking near Whitby, discov- 
ered the Alpine willow-herb growing 
there (it had not previously been 
found south of the Tweed), he threw 
up his hat, shouted, laughed, leaped 
about, comported himself generally 
after a lunatic fashion. ‘Would you 
have taken California in exchange 
for your emotions?” he was asked 
afterward. ‘No, that I wouldn’t— 
certainly not for the first three min- 
utes.” 

Flower-love and _ flower-culture 
have made all rural England, outside 
the Black Country, fair, indeed, to 
see, and have wrought miracles for 
well-nigh hopeless London, which, 
spring and summer, is, in the West- 
End region, almost sweet and gay 
with its parks, squares, and _ its 
creeper-hung and flower-filled bal- 
| conies and window-boxes. 

: One ardent and wealthy rose-grow- 
J er has, it is said, changed the face of 
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‘* Up springs the lark, 


Shrill-voiced, and loud — the messenger of morn!” 


shores bend over a “ may-flower,” a “ quaker-lady,” 
tuft of nodding scarlet columbine, a branch of pink 
azalea, a bed of glossy pipsissewa, of checkerberries, 
or dwarf cornel with close-packed clusters of coral 
berries set in whorled triads of leaves, with the same 
emotions stirring his heart that swell that of the 
American pilgrim of to-day as the latter watches, in 
“our old home,” the unfolding of these blossoms of 
tradition, romance, and poesy? Hardly, since his 
New England forefathers themselves cared little for 
these useless “ weeds” and “posies.” A grim, a pre- 
ciously grim ancestry have we of Puritanic blood, 
but they were English, our forefathers,—how did they 
dispossess themselves so utterly of the ingrained 
English love of flowers? 

However lost, lost it was very completely. One 
might almost reckon upon the fingers American writ- 
ers who have made any sign that they had loving, 
familiar eyes for the floral, sylvan world about them. 
What ordinary American amateur botanist can count, 
among a wide acquaintance of intelligent people, 
half-dozen who either know or care what are the 
plants, the ferns, the mosses, and grasses within a 
five-mile sweep of their homes? 
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his whole county, and he declares he 
can smell his home seven or eight 
miles away. As Mr. Tennyson says 


a|of Yorkshire, one is shown in England, 


‘* Slips of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen's.” 

Bon chien chasse de race! We are of this people ; 
when will our time come to conserve instead of de- 
stroy? to create beauty? to make the most of our 
land’s lavish glories ? to move midst the budding and 
dropping leaves, the marvels of wind-swept shore, 
dripping rock, and tangled wood, all the countless 
alchemies of sun and shade, dew and frost creatures, 
neither blind, deaf, nor dumb? 

‘* There he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes survey with curious, busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set in order; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder ; 
Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place." 

To close with a quotation from Ruskin’s “Crown 
of Wild Olive:” “Your knowledge of a wholesome 


a|herb may involve the feeding of an army” — not of 


slayers, please God, but of earth’s helpless, hungered 
ones,— an army of workers, citizens of a true repub- 
lic and a blessed peace. —S. F. Hopkins. 






































HEMLOCKS OF LAKE OTSEGO.—JoHN A. Hows. 
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MY EARTHLY LOVE. along the floor and kissed the little feet tenderly, and | “ Where is Charlie? Where is Duskie?’” There is 


No dim and dreamy ghost I sing, 
Nor phantom floating in the air; 
To one who treads the solid earth, 
I send alike my song and prayer. 
To perfect matter strong and sweet, 
The face and form of her I love; 
The matchless speech and subtile breath. 
And eyelid trembling like a dove, — 
A dove within an earthly nest, 
Who hears the coming of her mate, 
Or feels his kiss upon her breast, 
And chides him that he comes so late. 


The matchless joy of sense I sing! — 

The earthly joy of here and now: 
Before no fading ghost I kneel — 

Before no distant future bow. 
Go, little song, and seek the lips 

Of her who waits thee with a kiss; 
And tell her, only in her arms 

Thy poet-master dreams of bliss. 
No angel seen by prophet eye, 

Nor shaped by art with peerless grace, 
With feet that tread the azure sky, 

And roam the boundless field of space, 
Is half so true or sweetly fair 

As one who walks with me apart: 
I lose me in her shining hair, — 

She is the goddess of my heart. 


O Death so like a stormy cloud 
Within a gentle summer sky, 
Thou lonely phantom sad to see, 
I will not fear thee though I die! 
Go, little song, to her I love, 
And tell her Death is in the air; 
It is his shadow on the world 
That makes the present moment fair. 
We have one hour of life and love, 
And ages filled with silent sleep — 
There is no time for faith to pray, 
Nor time for sullen grief to weep. 
Go, tell her if we love not now, 
The life we live is only death 
And dust that have no joy in time, 
And only feed on bitter breath. 
— Frederic R. Marvin. 
<Q ———_$_$—_—____ 


DUSKTE. 


“ PHILIP, are you paying court to Lillie Brand?” 

“ You are inquisitive, Charlie. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I wondered if you were not forgetting 
Duskie.” 

“ Duskie! 
to Algiers.” 

“Then, Philip Arnold, you are a greater scoundrel 
than I ever believed an Arnold could be. The hour 
you desert Duskie, we cease to be brothers.” 

“But, Charlie, listen to reason. Could I present 
her to the world. She is a Moor, utterly unfitted for 
society. I’ll do all possible for her, but acknowledge 
her I can not.” 

“ What did you marry her for, then?” angrily asked 
the younger man. 

“Why, Charlie, how could I help it? 
valid here.” 

“You are a sneak, as well as a villain, sir!” cried 
Charlie, as he left the room, banging the door behind 
him. 

Philip Arnold walked the floor uneasily a few 
moments, and then followed his brother. 

“Duskie, are you here?” Charlie Arnold drew 


Charlie, I am going to send her home 


But it is not 


aside the heavy silken curtains from the entrance of| prone upon the carpet among the creeping shadows. 


an oriental-looking saloon. 
“Yes, Charlie, here am I!” answered a musical 
voice from a window recess, and a woman came into 
the centre of the room to greet him. A singularly 
beautiful creature, robed in a rich Moorish costume; 
the exquisite arms and throat circled with gems; 
the dainty white feet, forgetful of the tiny slippers 
lying there in the window recess, contrasting well 
with the rich, dark carpet, she raised her dreamy eyes 
to Charlie, saying, “What tidings does my brother 
bring? Philip is long absent; fails aught with him?” 
“The hour for a denouement has come, Duskie. Are 
you ready?” 
“Tam ready.” The slender form drew up proudly. 
A new light glowed in the deep, dark eyes. 
“I knew you would be; you are brave as—” 


“As a Moorish woman ever is; and if it fails, our | hid all night unpityingly behind the clouds. 


plan —” 


“Hush, Duskie! It will not fail; but I must go—| house in London was brilliant with “fair women and | its game. 
He bent over, pressing | brave men.” 


Philip will be here shortly.” 
the slender hand to his lips in parting. 


Duskie stood still where he left her, gazing into| bloom belied her lily name. 
space. Beyond the garden with its fountain, birds and | are together, but he seems ill at ease. 
flowers; beyond the gray inclosure walls, what did 


one long golden ray reaching down through the 
painted windows overhead, touched with its burning 
finger the diamond fastenings of her hair, giving her 
thusa starlike crown. Soshe stood as one in a dream, 
when Philip Arnold, pushing aside the door hangings, 
came to her side. Not till he bent over and kissed 
her lightly did she rouse from her revery; then a 
deep, trembling sigh parted the beautiful lips. 
“Philip, my husband, welcome!” 
Philip winced as if some sudden pain passed 
through his frame. Taking her hand, he led her 
silently to a divan. 
“What were you dreaming of, Duskie, when I came 
in, that you did not hear my foot-steps? ” asked Philip, 
absently. 
“Of home, my Philip.” 
“Of home? Would you like to go home?” 
“ Alone, Philip ?” 
“ Yes, for a visit, Duskie. 
“ 1—do— not— know.” 
nervously. 
“Well, Duskie, I have come to tell you, to-day, 
that you might go. I think it would make you hap- 
pier. I have already made all arrangements for your 
journey, thinking it would be a pleasant surprise to 
you. Are you not pleased?” 
Philip looked out into the garden while he spoke. 
“Then I am to go back to Algiers, Philip? Oh, I 
can not leave you, Philip! I do not care to go. Let 
me stay here forever.” 
“Oh, now, Duskie, darling, don’t be foolish. It 
will do you good, I’m sure. I thought ’twould please 
you.” 
“ But when should I return to you?” 
“Oh,— well,— I'll come for you within a year.” 
Oh, foolish, cowardly Philip Arnold. Already a let- 
ter was written, which would be read to her on her 
arrival in Algiers, telling her all the hard, bitter truth. 
Three years before, he had seen her in her native 
city. Her wonderful beauty had tempted him. Rather 
than risk not possessing her, he had married her by 
the Moorish rites. Charlie alone knew of the mar- 
riage. Others knew that a beautiful captive was hid- 
den in some private retreat of Arnold’s. But whose 
business was it? ‘Twas the way of the world. Now 
in possession of fortune and position, he desired a 
wife to grace them. This hidden treasure was not at 
all to his mind for such an honor. Not for himself, 
for, in his selfish way, he really loved Duskie, as he 
had named her; but what would the world say? 
Duskie and the world lay in the balance, and the 
world, poor drabbled queen, outweighed the pure 
white soul of Duskie. Philip really began to feel 
abused. He mentally denounced Charlie as an idiot, 
and wished Duskie safe in Algiers. But all the while 
down deep in his heart he felt that he himself was a 
scoundrel and deserved the whip. Philip was not 
vicious, but oh, so weak! Ah! who is not—at times? 
And so he and Duskie talked till the shadows instead 
of the sunlight came creeping along the carpet. Then 
Philip said : 
“Well, I'll go now. In two days I come again — 
you will be ready then to go.”” He drew her close in 
his arms and kissed her lips, and half-repented his 
sin. 
The moon looking in by and by, saw a woman lying 


Would you like it?” | 
She clasped her hands 


Pityingly the moonlight flooded in and drove the 
shadows back into the corners, kissing tenderly the 
little cold hands and feet. The fountain outside the 
window half-paused in its plashing, and the wind 
hushed its sighing to listen to the sobbing in the 
chamber; but by and by the wind began to moan, 


awful stillness there. 

When Philip Arnold came in two days, the rooms 
were empty and still. 
dow, a string of pearls upon the table, a bit of em- 
broidery also. 


the fountain plashed with an angry sound, and the 
wind blew roughly in across the floor, and the moon 


It was a féte night. The grand salon of a noble 


woman and whispered “sweet nothings.” 





the far-away eyes see in fancy? The sunlight crept 


and the water murmured loudly to atone for the| waters of Otsego, has been named. 


a stir in the music-room, a sweeping burst of music, 
and a voice tender, wild, impassioned, rose in song—a 
strange, sweet Moorish melody. 

The music died away. Philip Arnold is bending 
over the lily-fair woman, more lily-white by far than 
she. 

There is a little parting of the brilliant throng, and 
down the room moves a regal woman — royal robes 
of velvet, with diamonds in her hair — Duskie, lean- 
ing on the arm of Charlie. All night they pressed 
around her; all night she reigned a queen — of poem 
and picture, and marble, she spoke at ease. Her 
voice and her touch enthralled them. 

Somebody lay face down on the carpet at sunrise, 
in the oriental chamber; but by and by the face lay 
against a woman’s breast, and a woman’s lips kiss 
tenderly the face that lay against the carpet. And 
Charlie, kneeling there, looks in the face and tells 
how in these years he has taught Duskie to make 
ready for this hour of need. Then, some way, two 
arms meet round Philip, and his arms are round 
Duskie and Charlie—Duskie on the left, next his 
heart—and he kissed Duskie twice or more, while he 
only pressed Charlie’s hand. And the sunlight stream- 
ing in at the painted window overhead, wrapped all 
three in loving embrace, and the pale moon grieved 
that she had hid herself that other night. 

A lily-fair woman, not far away, stamped her foot 
alone in her bower, and swore to marry an old gray 
millionaire who sued for her a month ago. 

The moon peeping over a garden wall in Florence 
not long ago, heard a child named Duskie cry to kiss 
Uncle Charlie “ good-night.””. And Charlie said, “I 
believe she loves me best, Phil.” 

But Duskie, the mother, said: “ What nonsense!”’ 
But Philip, the father, said: “But for you, she 
would never have been here to love me at all. 
bless you, Charlie!” 


God 
— Fkenno Douglas. 
Scere Rees 


THE HEMLOCKS OF OTSEGO. 


OTsEGO LAKE is one of those picturesque and 
charming inland sheets of fresh water so numerous 
in the Empire State, and adding greatly to its reputa- 
tion for beautiful natural scenery, affording upon 
their shores sites for flourishing towns which be- 
come favorite places of residence. Cooperstown is a 
delightful village, situated on a plain at the outlet of 
Otsego Lake, which stream forms the commence- 
ment of the Susquehanna River. The people who 
settled in this vicinity had the good sense to allow 
the great trees bordering the water to remain as they 
had stood for generations, and the result is that in 
many places to-day the fair bosom of Otsego is 
shaded with noble hemlocks and oaks, a group of 
the former being depicted in all their native wildness 
in our full-page illustration, by the facile pencil of 
Mr. John A. Hows. 

Otsego Lake is about ten miles in length, by from 
one to three in breadth, and is a favorite resort for 
yachting, fishing, and excursion parties. The views 
obtained from Hyde, Wild Rose Point, Blackbird 
Point, Witchazel Point, and other places, are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and have often furnished inspiration 
for the artist. J. Fenimore Cooper was fond of sail- 
ing on this lake, or of riding and walking beneath its 
great trees. His story of “The Deerslayer” was 
written from the enthusiasm kindled by an after- 
noon’s stroll upon its banks. He peopled this whole 
region with creatures of his imagination, prominent 
among whom stands Natty Bumppo, whose cave is 
one of the attractions of the lake shore, and after 
whom a small modern steamer, which plies upon the 
In the story of 
“The Deerslayer,” the reader is enabled to look back- 
ward at the highland lake; to behold it in its native 


A little slipper lay by the win-| aspect, when, a hundred years before, no building of 


the white man was reflected from its banks; when, 


They told him that the beautiful lady | girt to the very water’s edge with forests, the growth 
had disappeared. Somebody lay on the carpet among | of ages, the eye of the Indian and the hunter had 
the shadows that night, face down, and moaned; but}alone beheld its sylvan beauty. With his great fer- 


tility of invention, Mr. Cooper wove about the shores 
and over the bosom of the lake, a train of incident 
full of spirit, feeling, and interest. 

The vicinity of Otsego Lake was once famous for 
Bears could be found in the edge of the 


Philip Arnold bent over a lily-fair| clearings; the wailing cry of the sharp-toothed pan- 
A rose|ther was often heard ; 
Philip and the world}come across the icy fields of a winter’s night, and 
The world’s|deer went bounding through the forests. 


the howl of the wolf would 


All of 


kiss has left a brand of pain across his face, and he| these have fled to wilder mountains, and the Otsego 





-. 


wonders while he bends over the lily-fair woman:| of to-day is a favorite summer resort. 
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NEW CAPITOL AT HARTFORD, CONN. 

THE progress of architecture in this country keeps 
pace with our wonderful growth and development in 
other directions. Few notable buildings are now 
standing which were erected one hundred years ago, 
and yet within that short space of time, so great have 
been the changes, they seem to-day, compared with 
the costly and elegant structures now in course of 
construction for the adornment of American cities, 
to be the work of another race of people. As exam- 
ples of what is being done in the way of fine public 
buildings, we may point with pride to the Masonic 
Temples in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the 
new City Hall in San Francisco, and the State Capi- 
tols at Sacramento, Albany, and Hartford, and the 
new government buildings designed by Mr. Mullet. 
From the severe Roman classical style, and the Greek 
revival of 1762, we are now following England in 
adopting modifications of the Gothic, until almost a 
new order has resulted. No longer confined to purely 
ecclesiastical purposes, it has been found capable 
of application to original designs for all sorts of uses. 
Mr. Ruskin has the honor of having brought about 
this change, and Mr. Eastlake says that it was re- 
served for him “to strike a chord of human sympa- 
thy that vibrated through all hearts, and to advocate, 
independently of considerations which had hitherto 
only enlisted the sympathy of a few, those principles 
of medizval art whose application should be univer- 
sal.” This more elaborate and ornate style of build- 
ing appears to be better adapted to the wants and 
tastes of the American people of to-day, than the im- 
posing Greek edifices which are to be seen in the 
public buildings at Washington. Since such great 
orators and statesmen as Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
and Sumner have passed away, with few, if any, to 
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NEW CAPITOL AT.HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


take their places, what need have we of ancient Hel- 
lenic temples? =~ 

Herewith our readers will find a fine engraving of 
the new State Capitol at Hartford, Connecticut, which 
promises to be, when completed, one of the most 
beautiful and striking examples of the Italian Gothic 
style in architecture in the United States. The 
ground floor of this structure is already completed, 
and about three years more will be required to finish 
the building. The entire contract for this great work 
was awarded to James G. Batterson, Esq., of Hart- 
ford. Alfred E. Burr, Esq., is president of the Board 
of Commissioners, and James A. Brown, Esq., super- 
intendent. Mr. R. M. Upjohn, of New York City, 
who designed St. Thomas’s Church on Fifth Avenue, 
and many other prominent buildings throughout the 
country, is the architect. The people of Connecti- 
cut recently voted to have but one capital city, and 
the choice fell on Hartford, a beautiful inland town 
on the banks of the Connecticut River. The city 
gave half a million of dollars toward the new build- 





ing, and the site, which cost six hundred thousand 
dollars more. The State Legislature appropriated 
two millions of dollars, so that the entire cost of the | 
new building is now estimated at two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The Capitol stands in the midst of the City Park, 
forty acres in extent, on an elevated site, command- 
ing and appropriate to the fine design. The central 
feature is the dome, which, springing to a height of 
250 feet above the ground, is surmounted by a colos- 
sal female figure representing Connecticut holding 
in her hand the original charter of the State.- In 
common with the entire edifice, the dome is of white 
marble and richly adorned with arcades, columns, 
galleries, and with thirteen figures placed one at 





each terminal at angles, each statue supporting a 





shield bearing the arms of one of the original States. 
The dome in plan is a dodecagon 56 feet in diameter, 
and is flanked by towers 160 feet in height. 

The extreme length of the main building is 300 
feet, and its greatest depth 200 feet. Its construction 
is of the most substantial description, iron beams and 
brick arches, and also ground arches in brick filled 
in, being used throughout. The main entrances are 
on the north and south fronts, having vestibules, and 
leading through arcaded openings. In the tympani 
of the arches over the grand entrance are five bas- 
reliefs, representing Putnam leaving his plow, and his 
celebrated horseback ride down the steps, the char- 
ter oak, the landing of the pilgrims, and the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. On the front of the building 
above the main door are twenty-six niches destined 
for large statues, and suitable places are provided 
over all the entrances for the reception of busts of 
distinguished men. These decorations and the hand- 
some slate roof, together with the general ornate 
type of the building, will render it, if we may judge 
from the finished drawings of the elevation, one of 
the most artistically beautiful structures ever erected. 
The lower and third floors are devoted to offices and 
apartments for State and other officials. The second 
floor contains the halls of the Senate and Repre- 
sentatives, the Supreme Court and the Library. The 
Representatives’ Hall is in the central building of 
the front, is lighted on three sides, and is supported 
on arcades of polished granite columns, with capi- 
tals elegantly carved in marble. 

The main*hall, which is approached by all en- 
trances, is tiled and has a stone colonnade, support- 
ing the groined ceiling and floor above. It is well 
lighted from the door-ways and the corridors at each 
end. There are two grand staircases, entirely of 
stone, and of very massive and beautiful design. 
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LITERATURE. 

THE author of that charming poem, ‘ Lucile,’ known since the 
death of his eminent father as Robert Lord Lytton, has given to 
the public a remarkable volume of some sixty short poems, called 
‘‘ Fables in Song,"’ which have been brought out in this country by 
James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. In his ‘‘ Introductory” poem, 
the author represents himself as holding a conversation with a fox, 
wherein he strikes the key-note of the volume. We read: 





“* * Alack ! 
Thou art, indeed, I perceive, 
The Fox of Fable! Pray, } 
What next wilt thou have me believe ?’ | 
‘That Asop is living to-day,’ 
‘ Where, prithee ?’ 


‘In me; in thee; 
For he lives in each living creature, 
(Man, beast, bird, blossom, and tree), 
And his life is the love of nature. 
* * - * * * * 7 


Few 
Are the men with whom now we are able 
To converse, as our wont was of old: 
And, afar in the Forest of Fable, 
With, between us, a world sad and cold, 
Safe we dwell, out of your view.’ 
~~ * * ~ * * * * 


‘Then,’ I said, ‘ whatsoever they be 
That I meet, as the chance may come, 
If I speak to, and question them, all — 
Bees that hover, and blossoms that hum; 
The beasts of the field or the stall; 
The trees, leaves, rushes, and grasses ; 
The rivulet, running away ; 

The bird of the air, as it passes; 

Or the mountains, that motionless stay, 
And yet whose irremovable masses 
Keep changing, as dreams do, all day; 
Will they answer me? Tell me, O tell! 
For, look you, I love them well.’ ” 


Those who read the deeply philosophical, highly intellectual, and 
beautifully descriptive fables which fill this book, will not be long 
in determining whether the things the poet met and questioned 
answered him or not. The voice of reply, as well as of inquiry, is 
so charming, so fresh and novel, so large in its scope, profound in 
its knowledge of human nature, sweet and beautiful, that the song, 
like the voice of the Sirens, is sure to cause every lover of poetry of 
the highest order to welcome and read the volume of “ Fables in 
Song.” ‘‘Owen Meredith” proves to be a noble son of a noble 
father, endowed by birth, and fitted by culture, to fill the place in 
the intellectual rank made vacant by the death of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. 

In the fable of ‘‘The Thistle,”’ there is the following delicate 
descriptive hit of the coming of spring: 


‘* The violets meet and disport themselves, 

Under the trees, by tens and twelves. 

The timorous cowslips, one by one, 

Trembling chilly, a-tiptoe stand 
On little hillocks and knolls alone ; 

Watchful pickets that wave a hand 
For signal sure that the snow is gone, 

Then around them call their comrades all, 
In a multitudinous, mirthful band; 
Till the field is so fill'd with grass and flowers, 

That wherever with flashing footsteps, fall 
The sweet, fleet, silvery April showers, 

They never can touch the earth, which is 

Covered all over with crocuses, 

And the clustering gleam of the buttercup, 
And the blithe grass-blades that stand straight up, 
And make themselves small, to leave room for all 

The nameless blossoms that nestle between 
Their sheltering stems in the herbage green ; 

Sharp little soldiers, trusty and true, 

Side by side in good order due ; 
Arms straight down and heads forward set, 
And saucily pointed bayonet, 
Up the hillocks and down again, 

The green grass marches into the plain, 

Lf only a light wind over the land 
Whisper the welcome word of command.” 


Our space limits us to one more quotation, ‘‘ A Flower's Ballad,” 
which is graceful and tender: 


‘* It was a thorn, 
And it stood forlorn 
In the burning sunrise land: 


A blighted thorn, 
And at eve and morn 
Thus it sighed to the desert sand : 


‘ Every flower, 
By its beauty’s power, 
With a crown of glory is crown’d. 


‘ No crown have I; 
For a crown I sigh,— 
For a crown that I have not found. 


‘Acrown! acrown! 
A crown of mine own, 
To wind in a maiden’s hair!’ 


Sad thorn, why grieve ? 
‘Thou a crown shalt weave, 
But not for a maiden to wear. 


That crown shall shine 
When all crowns save thine, 
With the glory they gave, are gone: 


For, thorn, my thorn, 
Thy crown shall be worn 
By the King of Sorrows alone.” 





An American lady from Virginia, Mrs. Estella A. Lewis, now 
living in England, has published through the house of Triibner & 
Co., of London, a poem titled ‘The King's Stratagem; or, the 
Pearl of Poland.” It is a tragedy in five acts, and relates the story 
of Boleslas II., King of Poland; his abduction of Christine, the 
‘* Pearl of Poland,” and daughter of Stanislas, Bishop of Cracow, 
upon the eve of’ her marriage with Pierre Milo, a Polish nobleman ; 
and the means resorted to by the bishop to effect the release of his 
daughter from her imprisonment in the royal palace. The book is 


| of its passages are meritorious, the ghostly element is rather too 





dedicated ‘‘ to those who love truth and justice, and believe in the 
intervention of Heaven between mortal belligerents.'’ In the poem 
Heaven is represented as alarmed at the crime committed by the 
king of Poland, and it at once sends to earth the ghost of Pierre 
Milo, who was murdered on his nuptial night by the favorites of the 
King, to assist in restoring Christine to her father. Says the 
poetess in her prologue: 


‘* To lift up Truth from under Perjury’s heel, 
Behold the sepulchre her gates unseal ; 
Dead bones around them wrap their dust and walk, 
And stand before a mighty king and talk.” 


While the poem proves to be an interesting narrative, and many 


strong, even for people with active imaginations, who do not object 
to ghosts. Physiologists, and others curious in such matters, will 
be interested in reading of the manner in which Milo left his grave : 


‘** I stood right on the border of the grave, 
And looked down in the coffin, which was lidless, 
And saw with my two eyes wide open, sire — 
Wide open — and clear of vision as they're now — 
The fine dust stir; then rise like ashes when 
A softly breathing zephyr blows into them ; 
They settle back upon the dry white bones, 
And take the form of purple-threaded gauze, 
Whose fairy meshes ‘gan to pulse and throb ; 
And crimson streams, no larger than the veins 
That interline the pinions of a fly, 
Along the violet-latticed rays to roll 
Into a central fountain in the breast — 
Right in the spot where, sire, once beat.the heart — 
The noble, youthful, palpitating heart, 
The bosom heaved—the eyes into their sockets leaped, 
Flashing like stars amid the crépuscule — 
The lips smiled — the hair put on its hues — 
And Milo rose — and stood up in the grave!" 


The reader will perceive that a woman who can write like the 
above, is capable of producing an interesting poem. No obstacle 
is too great for her to overcome. 





Miss Ellen Frothingham has translated from the German of Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing, the famous essay on ‘* The Limits of Paint- 
ing and Poetry,"’ known under the general title of ‘‘Laocoon."” A 
translation of this work was first given to the English public in 
1853, but very few copies found their way to this country, and the 
book was difficult to obtain. Miss Frothingham has made a ver- 
sion which can be easily read by persons ignorant of any language 
save English, and Roberts Brothers, of Boston, in giving this book 
to the public in an attractive and reasonably priced form, have 
done their countrymen a real service, since it can now be pur- 
chased and read by all those who feel an interest in art culture. 

The object of this work may be briefly stated in the author's 
own words: 


“It is the prerogative of the ancients in nothing either to ex- 
ceed or fall short. But we moderns have in many cases thought to 
surpass the ancients by transforming their pleasure-paths into high- 
ways, though at the risk of reducing the shorter and safer highways 
to such paths as lead through deserts. The ancients did not fail 
to lay stress upon the fact, that, notwithstanding the perfect simi- 
larity of their effects, the arts of poetry and painting differ, both in 
the objects and in the methods of their imitation. But, as if no such 
difference existed, many modern critics have drawn the crudest 
conclusions possible from this agreement between painting and 
poany. At one time they confine poetry within the narrower 
imits of paintings, and at another allow painting to fill the whole 
wide sphere of poetry. Whatever is right in one must be permitted 
to the other; whatever pleases or displeases in one is necessarily 
pleasing or displeasing in the other. Full of this idea, they, with 
great assurance, give utterance to the shallowest judgments, wher- 
ever they find that poet and painter have treated the same subject 
in a different way. To combat that false .taste and those ill- 
grounded criticisms is the chief object of the following chapters.” 





A niece of the late Horace Greeley, Miss’ Cecilia P. Cleveland, 
has published, through G. W. Carleton & Co., ‘‘ The Story of < 
Summer," which proves to be a gracefully written and not alto- 
gether uninteresting account of scenes and incidents occurring 
during the summer of 1873 at Chappaqua, upon the home-farm of 
Mr. Greeley, where his daughters, and other relatives, spent their 
season of mourning. All that concerns the life of the late Mr. 
Greeley, or that pictures his domestic surroundings, is of interest 
to a large class of readers, and in this little book one will find 
many pleasant things said about the ‘‘later Franklin’ which are 
new. Miss Cleveland's style is polished, clear, crisp, and artless, 
and if her subject-matter is not always dignified, and if some of 
her revelations of private life are rather startling, a generous public 
will overlook such blemishes for the sake of her much-lamented 
uncle. One of the most remarkable portions of this book is in refer- 
ence to Ida Greeley, and the annoyance she has endured in the 
shape of begging and love letters received from all parts of the 
country. Mr. Greeley’s sister relates reminiscences of her brother's 
early life, and considerable information is given about Mr. Greeley's 
invalid wife. Mr. Greeley had a taste for the fine arts, and indulged 
it to a considerable extent. On page 114 we read: 


‘‘T have not yet, I believe, spoken of more than one or two of 
the pictures that uncle bought while in Europe the first time. He 
there spent ten thousand dollars on paintings, a piece or two of 
sculpture and a few little curiosities of art in the way of mosaics 
and antiquities from different ruins of Italy. se ” * His 
purchases, too, were very different from the second-rate pictures 
so often purchased abroad by uncultivated eyes, for instead of de- 
pending merely upon his own judgment, he asked the assistance of 
the sculptor, Story, in choosing his souvenirs, and his collection, 
though small, is admirable, containing two or three donajide old 
masters, purchased at the sales of private galleries in Florence 
and Rome.” 


Among these pictures there is a copy of Guido's Beatrice Cenci ; 
a St. Francis; a portrait of Galileo painted from life by Andrea 
Bartone; a copy of the Madonna and Chiid, by Carlo Dolce; a 
portrait of Mr. Greeley, painted in 1839, when he was twenty-eight 
years old; an original portrait of Luther, by Lucas Cranach of the 
Flemish School, which was a great favorite with Mr. Greeley; a 
large Holy Family; a St. Mary Magdalen, by Guercino, painted 
in 1648; the Cumzan Sybil; St. Agatha; and an Ecce Homo. It 
will be seen that Mr. Greeley had a decided predilection for reli- 
gious subjects in pictures. He possessed several pieces of statu- 
ary: among others, Powers’ bust of Proserpine, of which he was 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 

THE Seventh Annual Exhibition of the American Society of 
Painters-in Water Colors, opened at the Academy of Design in 
New York in the last week in January, and proved to be by far the 
largest and best exhibition of the kind ever held in this country. 
Nearly five hundred American and foreign pictures were exhibited, 
and the sales amounted to over ten thousand dollars. A few years 
ago a water-color work was almost unknown, and its professors 
thought little of. This young and flourishing Society has produced 
a revival in this art, or rather created a love and appreciation for 
it where none existed before. The Society now numbers fifty-one 
active members, ten associate members, and four honorary, and 
reports its treasury in a flourishing condition. The recent exhibi- 
tion was eminently successful, alike in the number of visitors it 
attracted, the excellence of the pictures contributed, and the 
good number sold at fair prices. At the annual meeting of the 
Society, held since the exhibition, James D. Smillie was elected 
President; J. C. Nicoll, Secretary; and Louis C. Tiffany, Treas- 
urer. The following gentlemen ccnstitute the Board of Control: 
Walter Brown, J. G. Brown, A. T. Bricher, and F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

A few of the more notable artists, and the pictures they exhibited, 
were as follows: Scenes from Egypt and the East, by Louis 
C. Tiffany; Coast Scenes, Studies of Rocks, Falls, etc., by William 
T. Richards; Eastern Scenes, and Coast of Maine Studies, by 
R. Swain Gifford; a number of admirable sketches of child-life, 
by Winslow Homer; ‘‘A By-Path,’’ by W. J. Hennessy; ‘* The 
Last Caller,” by Miss McDonald; several very clever studies from 
nature, by Miss Fidelia Bridges; a series of pictures, rich in color, 
by A. F. Bellows; A. T. Bricher contributed fine Coast and 
Marine Views, and so did M. F. H. De Haas, F. A. Silva, and J. C. 
Nicoll. F. Hopkinson Smith, Matt. Morgan, Arthur Lumley, 
Mrs. Murray, J. O. Eaton, E. L. Weeks, Walter Brown, N. 
Sarony, F. O. C. Darley, F. S. Church, Clinton Ogilvie, and 
other artists contributed to the success of the exhibition. 

A large number of works, exhibited by foreign artists, were 
judiciously distributed among the American pictures in such a way 
as to be of the greatest advantage to the art student. Among the 
artists of the Old World represented, were G. J. Pinwell, John 
Ruskin, Gustave Doré, E. Burne Jones, Paul Marny, Gioja, For- 
tuny, Passini, Bouvier, Rosa Bonheur, Verboeckhoven, Edouard 
Frére, Victor Hugo, Détaille, and many others. 

The pictures by John Ruskin naturally attracted much attention. 
They were called ‘‘ Gothic Tracery— Church in Caen;"’ ‘‘ Rocks 
of Schaffhausen ;"’ and ‘‘ Falls of Schaffhausen.’’ Neither of these 
was interesting in subject, nor remarkable in execution, unless im- 
possible rocks, a dash and swirl of white water, and an outline 
sketch of Gothic tracery, are to be considered remarkable. ‘The 
falls and rocks may have been ‘‘ powerful and truth-telling studies," 
but they lacked that imitation of beauty considered so essential by 
the ancient Greeks, in all works of art. 

‘‘The Great Lady,” by Mr. G. J. Pinwell, who enjoys so high a 
reputation in England, did not satisfy American eyes either in 
drawing or color. A ‘‘ great lady’’ was represented walking 
through a quaint, reddish-brown street of the Middle Ages, followed 
by her page, while the housewives and stall-keepers stared after 
her. The effect of the whole was but indifferent. 

Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Lierre, Belgium,"’ must be regarded simply as a 
curiosity, since it was a badly drawn india-ink sketch. 

Edouard Détaille exhibited a remarkable picture, ‘‘ Prussian 
Soldiers,’’ painted so true to the life as to at once arrest the atten- 
tion of even the casual observer. The pose, composition, action, 
and detail of the picture were nearly as perfect as if it had been 
transferred to the canvas with the camera. The soldiers appeared 
to start from the canvas with life too real to be simulated. A larger 
picture by the same artist was called ‘‘ Going into Action,’’ and 
showed a great body of troops mounted, moving across a plain 
and up ahiil. As in the ‘‘ Prussian Soldiers,"’ the figure-painting 
was excellent. 

A large number of pen-and-ink drawings, engravings on wood, 
and architect’s designs for buildings, were exhibited in connection 
with the water-color pictures, as well as sketches in sepia, india- 
ink, drawings with lithographic crayon, etchings, etc. In all these 
special branches of art marked improvement has been made. 





Edgar M. Ward, brother of the well-known sculptor, J. Q. A. 
Ward, is in Paris, a pupil of Cabanel, and a hard worker. He 
promises to be a really good artist, a credit to America. He will 
return to this country when his education is finished. 

William Sartain, of Philadelphia, is in Paris, painting portraits. 
Some of his recent work has been highly praised. 

Jerome Thompson, an artist from Berkshire County, Mass., who 
has a studio in New York, has recently finished and exhibited three 
large and beautiful pictures of sentiment, illustrative of popular 
ballads. His pictures of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and ‘‘ The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ are familiar to the public through the chromos 
which have been scattered everywhere. The new pictures are call- 
ed ‘Coming thro’ the Rye,” ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,"’ and 
‘*Oh for a.Cot in the Valley I Love.’’ Each of these plainly tells 
its story, while the landscapes depictured are strikingly beauti- 
ful, full of feeling, and characteristic of the scenery of New Eng- 
land. Olden-time farm-houses have been introduced, and the 
minutest details of foreground wrought out with great truthfulness. 
Marshall has made a beautiful steel engraving of ‘‘ Coming thro’ 
the Rye,” after a year and a half of labor. 

H. A. Fergusson, after a three years’ sketching tour amid the 
grand, picturesque, and beautiful scenery of South America, has 
returned to New York with a portfolio containing hundreds of 
studies from nature. He has recently filled orders from Peru for 
two large pictures, and has several others in various stages of com- 
pletion, as well as those sent to the Academy in New York, for the 
spring exhibition. Among these pictures are ‘‘ The Valley of the 
Cypress Trees;"’ ‘‘ Pal-O’-Mar,”’ or the Pigeon House, a peak of 
the Chilian Andes; ‘‘ Pichu-Pichu,” with the bridge of Araquipa, 
in Peru; and a sunset scene in Ecuador, showing the peak of 
Chimborazo above the clouds. These pictures are such faithful 
studies of scenery, deliciously beautiful, warm in color, and little 
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known, they are sure to attract attention at home and abroad. 
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MUSIC. 


WAGNER'S ‘ LOHENGRIN.” 


RICHARD WAGNER’s path to fame has been even more rough 
and thorny than that of most children of genius. Born and bred 
in a period when it was high treason to attempt to traverse the 
established forms of music, every effort was received with caustic 
criticism, and every deviation from the acknowledged school de- 
rided and condemned. While his avowed determination to estab- 
lish a new school of music may be rightly regarded as the over- 
weening conceit of a musical enthusiast, it can not now be denied 
that Wagner's influence has had and still has a most marked and 
beneficial effect upon music. Like Schumann, he was weary of the 
everlasting sameness and tameness of modern compositions. There 
was a surfeit of emotional measures which, dream-like, came 
almost without volition, and certainly with no tax upon the brain. 
Both Schumann, in his life, and Wagner, have striven to force in- 
tellect into music, and that, too, without destroying the heart 
element, without which music would be cheerless and unsatisfac- 
tory. We are not in sympathy with Wagner's theory that music 
must be so wedded to the libretto as to be merely a dramatic ex- 
pression of the sentiment, nor does he himself carry out this idea. 
It is true that he, in a large degree, ignores melody, and fills his 
operas with recitative, but throughout there is an adaptation of 
music to the words, both in melody and recitative, which enhances 
in the highest degree the dramatic force of the composition. Except 
in orchestral selections, and notably by Theodore Thomas, we have 
been treated to but little of Wagner's works. ‘‘ Das Liebesverbot,” 
after Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” ‘ Rienzi,’’ after Bul- 
wer, and ‘‘ Der fliegende Hollander,’’ are known to comparatively 
few. ‘‘ Tannhaiiser,"’ which was produced at Dresden in 1844, and 
‘* Lohengrin,” which was first heard at Weimar in 1850, are his 
only operas, so far as we recall, which have ever been represented 
jn this country. It is a mark of growth in musical 
culture that there is now a demand to hear such 
works, and that Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,”’ which belongs to 
the Wagner school, and now ‘ Lohengrin,”’ are 
accepted in the regular repertoire of the Italian 
opera. 

To Max Strakosch belongs the credit of having 
produced in New York a series of operas which, 
taken all together, have surpassed any previous 
representations. We do not except even the fa- 
mous days of Castle Garden, when Jenny Lind, 
Alboni, Mario, and other great artists, made 
that opera house historical. The outlay for or- 
chestra, chorus, brilliant properties, and the other 
thousand-and-one necessary adjuncts to a complete 
performance, has been made with a lavish hand, 
and the New-Yorker of to-day may now answer 
with emphasis the croakings of the early patrons of 
the opera, that the good old times have come back, 
and that the opera is better presented than ever 
before in America. 

The production of such an opera as ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” is an event worthy of special record. It is 
true that it was brought out at the Stadt Theatre 
(and very creditably, too) in 1871, but the represen- 
tation was confined mainly to the German popula- 
tion who alone frequent that place of amusement. 
‘‘ Tannhaiiser"’ was produced at the same time by 
the same company. With these exceptions, as we 
have already stated, we believe Wagner's operas 
have not been heard in New York. The cast on 
the present occasion is as follows: Elsa, Madame 
Christine Nilsson; Ovrtrud, Miss Annie Louise 
Cary; Lohengrin, Signor Italo Campanini; Fred- 
erick, Signor Del Puente; Henry (the king), Sig- 
nor Nannetti; Zhe King's Herald, Herr Blum. 
Conductor, Signor Emanuel Muzio. 

This, briefly, is the plot: Frederick of Telramund, 
who claims the sovereignty of Brabant, charges 
£isa with the murder of her brother Gottfried in 
order to secure the crown for herself. In the presence of the king 
and army assembled at Antwerp, it is agreed to submit the charge 
to the arbitrament of the sword. ésa, in despair, calls upon a 
knight whom she has seen in a vision, who presently arrives in a 
scallop-shell drawn by a swan. As her champion, she betroths 
herself to him, first promising never to ask him his name or nativ- 
ity. Lohengrin and Frederick fight, and the latter is overcome. His 
life is spared, though his honors and possessions are taken from 
him. Ortrud, his wife, fills Z/sa’s mind with suspicions of Lohen- 
grin. In the bridal chamber £ésa asks the forbidden questions. 
Lohengrin, in presence of the king and nobles, declares himself to 
be a son of Percival, Knight of the Holy Grail, to whose guardian- 
ship he must now return. The swan appears, and, being disen- 
chanted, becomes Gottfried, who assumes control of his dukedom. 
A dove takes the place of the swan at the scallop-shell, and Lohen- 
grin is borne away forever —or until called before the curtain to 
receive the plaudits of a delighted audience. 

It will be seen, even from this brief outline, that there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the display of poetic and dramatic power. 
The hatred of Frederick and his clamorous ambition for rule; the 
anxiety, despair, exultation, joy, and final misery of £/sa ; the schem- 
ing jealousy of Ortrud; the martial pride and manly affection of 
Lohengrin ; the brilliant array of nobles and ladies, afford ample 
field for the poet and musician. 

That much depends upon the ‘‘ setting’ of such a work is evi- 
dent, and some are disposed to attribute the principal success 
to the scenic artist, stage carpenter, and costumer; but certainly 
these will not account for the hearty applause with which the vast 
audience greeted the overture and numerous orchestral passages 
during the performance. 

The company seemed to enter into the spirit of the composition 
with unusual zest, and the whole was presented without a single 
noticeable error, or any unnecessary delay. Nilsson, who will be 
remembered with as great satisfaction as any lyric artist who has 
sung in this city, was, as usual, superb, both in voice and the 
highly dramatic action necessary to the ré/e of Elsa. In the char- 





highest degree the expectations aroused by her masterly perform- 
ance in ‘‘ Aida.'’ No singer has made such rapid advances in her 
art as this young lady, who evinces rare genius and an industry 
that is indefatigable. The Xing Henry of Nannetti was given with 
fervor and émpressment. The part, however, does not call into full 
action the power of this excellent basso. Frederick, on the other 
hand, filled with jealousy, the offspring of ambition, and, after his 
degradation, with bitter malice and revenge, gave to Del Puente a 
rare opportunity which he fully improved. He was admirable 
dramatically, and executed the music with intelligent expression 
and fine feeling. To Campanini this was the occasion for which 
he seems to have held in reserve his highest powers. There is 
wonderful brilliancy in the notes of his upper register, and in that 
register his part is largely written. He thrilled the audience with a 
magnificently sustained note in the phrase ‘‘ Elsa! io t' amo!’ and 
also with the exquisite sweetness and pathos with which he ren- 
dered the aria (for here, at least, there is some approach to a mel- 
ody) ‘‘ Da voi lontan,” etc., declaring his nativity, and his imme- 
diate return to the land of the Holy Grail. In such a performance, 
the work of the conductor should not be overlooked. It is felt in 
this case in the admirable training of the orchestra and chorus, 
and Signor Muzio fairly won the recognition of an enthusiastic call 
before the curtain. The several artists were also many times sub- 
jected to a like pleasing ordeal, and Mr. Strakosch himself, the 
most efficient and modest of impressarios, was compelled to come 
before the audience and receive the plaudits which New York 
gladly accords him for his most successful efforts of the past season. 





MAX STRAKOSCH. 


Max Strakosch, the young impressario whose name is now so 
honorably associated with the development of the lyric stage in 
America, is, we believe, an Austrian by birth. The younger brother 
of Maurice Strakosch, now the manager of the Italian opera in 
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Paris, he, was, at an early age, thrown amid musical associations, 
and indoctrinated into the mysteries of artistic and managerial life. 
Maurice Strakosch's marriage to Amalia Patti made him practically 
guardian of her celebrated sister, Adelina Patti, the management 
of whose affairs took him to Europe. Max Strakosch remained 
in this country and entered into the business of a caterer of the 
highest classes of public amusements. First, as an agent, he 
attracted attention by his close application to business, by his un- 
swerving fidelity to the trusts reposed in him, and by a genial 
suavity of manner which won for him a wide popularity. He was 
not long content with a subordinate position, however; and in a 
short time we find him a manager by right — fairly launched in the 
business on his own account. After various minor enterprises, he 
made his first great stroke by bringing to this country Mlle. Nils- 
son, whose career during her first visit to America was directed by 
himself, aided by Mr. Jarrett, the lady's business agent. The 
triumphal success of Nilsson is well known. At first she appeared 
in concerts, then in oratorio, and finally in opera. 

A year later, we find Max Strakosch conducting a concert season 
at Steinway Hall, with Nilsson as his prima donna and a number 
of first-class artists associated with her. Then he tried the experi- 
ment of bringing her (now Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud) out for a 
second time. This was a dubious experiment, for in the judgment 
of many this artist would be no longer a novelty, and consequently 
would fail to draw. It is always dangerous, too, to attempt to 
repeat a great success. Mr. Strakosch, however, had faith in his 
lucky star, and engaged Nilsson once more. Just before the open- 
ing of his campaign, the financial panic spread over the country. 
The people most affected by it were precisely those who were the 
recognized supporters of the lyric drama. Mr. Strakosch, how- 
ever, made no change in his plans, but with a very expensive 
company on his salary list, boldly entered the field. At first the 
struggle was a hard one. People were disposed to detect a fancied 
deterioration in the voice of Nilsson, and were reluctant to award 
to the supporting members of the company the credit their merits 
deserved. Yet, despite all this, the fall season turned out favor- 


liancy, and success. The campaign of 1873-4 has been distin- 
guished by the production, in advance of either London or Paris, 
of those colossal works, ‘‘ Aida"’ and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” For both of 
these the American public is indebted to Mr. Strakosch. But for 
his liberality and energy they aight never have been heard here. 

Mr. Strakosch has made arrangements with his brother Maurice 
by which he will be enabled to secure for the New York operatic 
stage all the best artists who may appear at Les Italiens in Paris. 
He expects to have the direction of the Academy of Music next 
fall, and is now elaborating plans for a season which shall equal, if 
not surpass, the notable season of 1873-4. 

Of Mr. Strakosch's many admirable personal traits we do not 
propose here to speak at length. It is sufficient to say that to zeal 
in musical matters, he adds prudence. A good business man, he 
knows well how to guide, excite, or pacify, as occasion may require, 
the impetuous artistic elements by which he is surrounded. His 
versatility as a linguist, his genial manners and his well-known 
courtesy, make him always a popular and welcome guest. He is 
liberal to his artists and always ready to help struggling merit. 
Certainly, if success be any criterion of merit, Max Strakosch, as 
the recognized impressario of Italian opera in America, is emphat- 
ically the right man in the right place. 
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DRAMA. 





A WINTER of unusual distress in the metropolis, caused by the 
financial revulsion and the consequent lack of employment for those 
who are dependent upon their daily labor for a livelihood, created a 
wide-spread feeling of charity and benevolence, which pervaded all 
classes of the community. With an extra army of ten thousand 
poor people to feed and care for daily, the resources of the regu- 
larly organized charitable institutions of the city were overtaxed, 
and it was needful that outside aid should be forthcoming. This 
was promptly provided by private munificence, public subscrip- 
tions, and almost innumerable musical and dram- 
atic entertainments. Of all the professions and 
classes of people in New York, it is noteworthy 
that none have surpassed the actors in their efforts 
to give prompt and substantial aid to the suffering. 
During the first weeks of spring several notable 
dramatic performances took place, which yielded 
tens of thousands of dollars. 

On Thursday, the 19th of March, an extraordi- 

nary entertainment was given for ‘‘ sweet charity's 
sake” at the Academy of Music, which yielded 
over six thousand dollars. Sheridan's old and 
well-known comedy, ‘The School for Scandal," 
which was first performed at Drury Lane Theatre 
on the 8th of March, 1777, was played by the best 
actors of the two best comedy theatres in America, 
Wallack’s and Daly's Fifth Avenue. Mr. George 
L. Fox, of the Grand Opera House, and Mrs. 
Jennings, formerly Miss Madeline Henriques, 
gave the strength of their support to the play, the 
whole performance being under the control of 
Messrs. Augustin Daly and Lester Wallack. The 
memorable and exceptional cast of ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal" upon this occasion, was as follows: 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. John Gilbert ; Sir Oliver Sur- 
Jace, Mr. John Brougham; Foseph Surface, Mr. 
Charles Fisher; Charles Surface, Mr. Lester Wal- 
lack; Crabtree, Mr. W. Davidge; Moses, Mr. 
Harry Beckett; Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. Louis 
James; Careless, (with song), Mr. Edward Arnott ; 
Rowley, Mr. D. Whiting: TZ7ip, Mr. George L. 
Fox; Snake, Mr. J. W. Carroll; Sir Harry Bum- 
per, Mr. C. E. Edwin; Lady Teazle, Miss Made- 
line Henriques (Mrs. L. J. Jennings); Mrs. Can- 
dour, Miss Fanny Morant; Lady Sneerwell, Mad- 
ame Ponisi; Maria, Miss Dora Goldthwaite ; Maid, 
Miss M. Griffiths; Guests and Servants, J. W. 
Peck, F. Chapman, W. J. Leonard, G. Gilbert, 
J. F. Josephs, W. Beekman, J. Curran, M. Dan- 
eau, Miss Jennie Ross, Miss L. Burroughs, Miss 
S. Congdon, Miss N. Everett, Miss E. Griffiths, Miss C. Bate, and 
Miss J. Clarke. With such a cast the rendering of the play was 
exceptionally brilliant, making it an occasion of rare interest. 
Five great charity performances were given in New York on the 
afternoon of the 26th of March, which netted in gross receipts near 
thirty thousand dollars. At the Union Square Theatre over two 
thousand people were turned away, unable to witness, for the want 
of room, the drama of ‘‘ The Geneva Cross"’ with its original cast. 
The same scenes were witnessed at the Lyceum Theatre, where 
every seat was reserved by those anxious to witness Miss Clara 
Morris's dédzét in ‘‘ Camille."". She was supported by Mr. Frank 
Mayo, who has made a decided sensation at Niblo’s Garden with 
his American idyl of ‘‘ Davy Crockett."’ Miss Morris’s assumption 
of the part of Camille was very successful. At Booth’s Theatre, 
Mr. Boucicault played in ‘‘ Kerry,” and Mrs. J. B. Booth in ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,” to an audience of nearly four thousand people. 
At Niblo’s Garden, Mr. George L. Fox and a variety troupe en- 
tertained an immense audience, estimated at five thousand. Mme. 
Aimée, of opera bouffe fame, sang ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot” 
at the Academy of Music, which, like the other places of amuse- 
ment, was filled to overflowing. For the suggestion and plan of 
these great charity benefits, the public is understood to be in- 
debted to Mr. A. M. Palmer, of the Union Square Theatre. These 
dramatic events, in the name of charity, may be regarded as the 
most extensive and brilliant efforts ever made in New York. 





‘‘ Charity " is the timely title of a thoroughly good English play, 
from the pen of Mr. Gilbert, which has recently been produced by 
Mr. Daly at the New Fifth Avenue Theatre, where it has enjoyed 
the undiminished favor of the public. Not so sprightly as French 
plays of the same nature, it deals in an interesting manner with 
one of the great social questions of the day, advocating the side of 
virtue and charity. Miss Ada Dyas and Miss Fanny Davenport 
assume leading 7é/es, proving themselves mistresses of their art. 
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